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CHAPTER II. 
A VILLANOUS DEED. 


Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his steward ; no loan but he repays 
Sevenfold beyond itself : no gift from him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All terms of quittance, SHAKESPEARE, 

Stow ty set the blood-red disc of the sun like 
‘a ball of molten copper as it sunk behind a 
rugged chain of ice-mountains, and cast its last 
slanting ray over what seemed a boundless waste 
of whiteand glittering snow. No tree, no moving 
form, no dark spot speaking of human or animal 
life, broke the dread monotony of the vast plain ; 
its only irregularities being where the drifting 
snow, driven by the fierce northern blasts, had 
formed itself in ridges and irregular hillocks 
of fantastic shapes. 

Anon the sombre and leaden sky was lighted 
with a fiery glow, and from the frozen pole the 
thousand streaming fires of an aurora borealis 
shot bright as the scorching rays of a southern 
sun. But there was no living warmth, no genial 





| sowed by hardy voyagers that the existence of a 
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comfort, no heat of growth or ripening in those 
wondrous beams of seeming fire. The air was 
icy cold—cold as death—and nothing living 
could, unprotected or unsheltered, survive its 
freezing breath. 

Who can picture, as he sits by the cosy 
hearth and listens to the wind howling without, 
the fierce rigour of an Arctic winter, or think 
upon the perils of the brave mariner who sails 
those fearful seas without a shudder? Yet, by 
a merciful dispensation, who so careless, who so 
defiant, who so reckless of the dangers that 
surround him as the hardy seaman, who, his life 
in his hand, explores ‘these terrible seas with 
no aim but the glory of discovery, and the love 
of adventure which is the passion of daring 
spirits ? 

It is the second winter since the good ship 
“North Star,” well found, amply stored and pro- 
visioned, and fully supplied with sledges, boats, 
warm furs, harpoons, and small arms, sailed 
from the port of Hull with a small fleet of 
whalers. Her mission was to explore the Arctic 
seas, and add to our geographical knowledge by 
solving. what was then thought a solvable pro- 
blem—the existence of a north-east passage 
through Behring’s Straits to the supposed open 
Polar Sea, and thence, perchance, to “far Ca- 
thay ” and the Indian Ocean. 

This dream of science has since faded, after 
the lapse of many years and the loss of many 
lives, and though there are yet enterprising 
spirits yearning to follow on the path which 
Franklin and his companions vainly sought to 
retrace—some who still seet ko reach that axis of 
the earth yet unexplored by man— the space 
cevered by that open water has been so nar- 
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polar sea has become little more than a myth 
and a phantom. 

Not so in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seven, when, at the edge of 
the line of southward-moving icebergs, the stout 
ship “ North Star” bade farewell to the hardy 
whale-fishers and their busy boats, just prepar- 
ing to hunt the huge monsters of the deep and 
despoil them of their coveted whalebone and 
reeking blubber—then yearly becoming a more 
costly commodity—“ for in those days we had 
not got to gas.” Many were the good-byes, 
hearty the handshakings, loud the cheers as the 
“North Star” and her gallant crew bent sail 
and steered northwards. Many an eye followed 
her lessening form as she sank rapidly below 
the rolling watery horizon. 

Among the gallant crew there sailed not a 
bolder spirit and a better seaman than Frank 
Hartley. We must, however, for the sake of 
sequence in our narrative, ask the reader to 
accompany us in a retrospect of the events 
which led to the position in which we have just 
left our hero. 

Frank Hartley’s father, for many years com- 
mander and part owner of a whaler, in his later 
years became the partner in a firm of traders 
in Hull, but still later in life, he withdrew his 
capital and purchased a small farm in the great 
grazing county in which he was born. The 
change, owing to adverse seasons and want of 
practical knowledge and business sharpness in 
his new line, was far from proving a pecuniary 
success. Reginald Hartley, however, struggled 
on, but became more and more embarrassed 
year by year. 

In his difficulties he, in an evil hour, made the 
acquaintance of one Abraham Morris, whose 
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ostensible calling: was that of (an amctioncers 
land agent, and strveyor. 
trade, however, was that of relie embar=" 
rassed farmers by what he called “arranging 
their affairs,” by procuring for them* money on 
mortgage of leases, title-deeds, and dther secu- 
rities. 

Abraham Morris advertised that for this 
purpose he had the confidence of clients pos- 
sessed of large capital;-which they were ready 
to lend at a very low and tempting rate of 
interest; so low, indeed, that one would have 
thought benevolence must-have had a large 
share in their advancegief ready money. No 
one, however, who was omee beguiled by the fair 
promises of Abraham Morris to enter into the 
meshes of his money-liid@ing net ever escaped 
from this unp seoun without 
heavy lossy aad te \ miesh cases, irtetrievable 


ruin. 


We Sen ee eee ore 
difficultiesy. He hady however, 


convertiitlies amd, onrome of his visits borat Lath 
the cloeee syne — ees 


) wae 


to his | Step 

chant, fa toe pes “to wee tide 
as he ised) it, “the slim@llows and bre 

a hard wintemt” Steph. ted hisb 
application? with mores - walkin dnessy 


enlarged upom'the, folly): 
brother in “ sitking so 





Wily and, seéheming#baebher. 


received hita with igned veMprise ,amtben rags 
pressions of hearty y- 
“My dear Mr ” sande sein 


Reginald bed expliixied) the aie Seal his visit, 
“I had hoped thet youw 
necessity, for thiseqnt 


les you have they sum? you’ ntention 

business is business, and en ae 
as a brother, woulé feel a 
for such adéed as is indispe secu! 
the-ffterest of a loan of a thousand pounds. If 
is very unfortunate that I did not know of this 
matter a week ago, I then could have managed 
this little affair from my own private resources, 
one should have been only. too happy to have 

one so.” 

He paused. Reginald Hartley expressed. his 
grateful sense of his kindness. 

“ Yes,” he continued, as if. thinking aloud; 
“T’ve locked up three thousand five hundred in 
an advance, as your brother is well aware, to a 
great iroenmaster, one - whom the world little 
suspects to have need of the cash to pay the 
wages of his numerous hands—but so it is, Mr. 
Reginald, money is, tight. everywhere, very 
tight, and those who have it won’t-part with it 
except upon what I call exorbitant terms. 
Would you believe it, I.can’t myself get short 
bills done-at less than three and a half per cent. 
—think of that, Mr. Reginald, three and a half 
for three months—why, it’s fourteen. per eent. 
per-annum, and the paper is as good as a bank. 
note!” And Abraham Morris began turning 
ever several oblong slips of stamped. paper 
across which the simple Reginald Hartley 
merely saw, in red or blue ink, certain flourishes 
of the word “ Accepted,’ followed by signatures 
and addresses for presentation. 

Abraham Morris pretended to examine these, 
front and back, with studious attention, carry- 
ing on a muttered soliloquy which was “all 
Greek.;’ to the comprehension of Reginald Hart- 
al Suddenly a thought seemed to strike 


«You won't want all the thousand-pounds at 
ence, Mr. Hartley?’ 

“Certainly not, a present; advanee’' te meet 
pressing: claims of say two hundred; and fifty 
pounds, and 

* Ay, ay, anda further advance. in three or 
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imasking you} something 
— eighteenpence in the: ee 


you know anfyeds who would disoount one of 


‘account stand? You might pay in one-or twoot 
these, and draw-against “them=eh “ 
«I have never asked any favour ofthe firm,” 
replied Reginald Hartley, red comprehend- 
ing what was required. of him. —‘‘ The. Fitz~ 
— me have always been most friendly to tomy 
family and myself; yet, I should not like 
*« My dear sir, nor should I like to put you 
under any obligation to them. But this, you 
eee, is only ina regular way of business. These 
bills are drawn and accepted. by first-rate 
London firms, who purchase corn and farm pro- 
duce largely. If you pay them in I shall not in- 
dorse them to you, asthat might damage your 
credit by letting the bankers. into, the: secret 
that they came to your hands through me, No, 
no, we must take careof that. The bills will 
look like what they ane, regular business bills, 
taken in the ordinary»course of trade, and I 
will give you a privateundertaking—not that it 
will be anything more-than a mere form, for, 
po ome of'them not be:taken up at maturity, 
unlikely, Iwill myself provide for 


perplexed. He 
was, it i Is true; 
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stand righthy that your our brother hae eetiscion ined rl . 


Reginald Hartley was getting fearfully ner- 
yous, as Abraham Morris saw without appearing 
to notice it. 

“« My good sir,” replied the:victim, ‘I do -not 
see that we are coming to.the, point. My, pro- 
posal was. that I should mortgage the. Leasowes 
farm, which cost me. six thousand, pounds, for 
one thousand, and I came to you, my; brother 
authorising. me to use his name as an introduc- 
tion, to.ask if you would befriend me.” 

“ Exactly so; and.I should have been. happy, 
to lend you as much. or more.on your own per- 
sonal security if I had the cash floating, but I 
bave not-—there’s the.rub.. That's why I’m 
making your case my, own,and contriving how 
I can extricate. you, from your distressing 
dilemma. Now, 1 think, really, the shortest 
way will be (of course the,mortgage. deed must 
be got.ready) for me to turn one of these.. Ay, 
here’s a bill of Murgatroyd’s for two hundred at 
sixty days, good as gold ;, but even gold must be 
bought when time presses., I'll see your brother 
this very afternoon and explain the position. I 
think his attorneys—Snap and Slowman—had 
better draw. the deed. I’ve no objection that 
his name should be put in as mortgagee—it-will 
sound better; and we’ll state (it’s a common 
legal form) that he lends the money out of 
natural affection, a.desire to assist you—nothing 
is more common—and we’ll settle the percent- 
age of interest. hereafter, I do assure you,” 
continued Mr. Abraham Morris, perceiving that 
Reginald was. about to. interrupt. his: flow of 
speech; ‘‘ there’s no two men in York, I'd. go so 
far to serve at, this inconvenient time: than my 
friend Stephen Hartley and pourselt- Spare 
your thanks, my. good sir.. I will stretch a 
point, get this bill done, and‘ if you will call 
here at two o'clock at latest.I will pay. in a 





foor months; that will give me time to turn over 
some of these, and get inmoney. By-the-bye, do 


crossed cheque for, say, two hundred and thirty 
seven to your account at. Fitzwilliams’. Pm 


aE a ee 


these bills for you? How does: your banking write your name acro 


| done: 
abones:| and I’ve: 








sorry Tiean’ t do®etter ows Be oh good as to 
he batckof this.” 

Abrattem Morriedipp ‘pen*and+handed the 
stamped paner to Reginald. Simple fellow! 
Believing:thatihe was the obliged party, though 
with a heart-flutter.of .misgiving, he wrotehis 
name across.the back.of the bill, which, having. 
spelt over carefully, and rnbbed the paper upon 
his blotting-pad, Mr: Abraham Morris slipped 
edgeways into a black leather bill-case of many 
compartments and rose from his seat at the 
writing-table. 

“'EPwo o'clock; I’ll manage it by that time. 
And let me see you on, let me see, on Monday 
week, Will that suit you, the twenty-ninth ? 
We'll meet at Snap andSlowman’s, eh? Good- 
morning, forthe present. I havesome distance 








to go between this time and t Good- 
morning. | Two o’clock . Good- 
morni “ 

Abraham Morris shoolihis 
riedly, took - hat fromna, peg 
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Abraham Morris: we ‘ 
then a reed to ands, t 
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red and catiy-seved p poug 
ised to pay in. aicheque ta é 
| amount:to: Bitz williams’ Bank by two o'clock” 
«Thatiwen't do, Abraham,” ¢eried S 


eet mshee “Take his receipt, Morris, 
frome and I will pay in the cash.” 
observed 


‘That -womld certainly be better,” 
| Abraham Mideris, «but better still if I gavehim 
inthis own hands.” 
a ‘be done,”’ replied-Stephen. 
mOnEy .ab- two 
o'clock Begin Hartley. with many thanks, 
gave Abraham Morris a receipt for the full 
amount, as cash advanced, on loan, on account 
of a mortgage for fifteen hundred pounds, to be 
repaid in “three yearly instalments, the whole 
bearing intérestiat six pér ceriti ffom the) date 
of executing the deed. 

The fortnight sped quickly by. The mortgage 
was drawn and engrossed, and on the appointed 
twenty-ninth Stephen Hartley, Abraham Morris, 
and Reginald were seated inthe dingy ‘inner 
room of Messrs. Snap and Slowman, attorneys- 
at-law. ‘The senior partner of the firm was 
also there, a hoary-headed, imperturbable old 
sinner; whose den had witnessed the ruin of 
scores of honest, hard-working simpletons, to 
the number of whom Reginald ‘Hartley was now 
to be added. 

“JT will, with your leave, gentlemen,” said 
the lawyer, “just read over the document I 
have prepared, which, however, is in the 
customary form.” 

«I don’t think it’s necessary, Mr. Snap,” said 
Abraham Morris, carelessly; “it is understood 
well enough between the parties who, being 
brothers, have, I daresay; made their own 
arrangements. I, of course, have every con- 
fidence in Mr. Stephen, who will‘hereafter make 
an assignment to me in‘consideration of’ my 
advancing the money. However, do as you 
please.” 

“Tt is more regular,” [rejoined Mr. Snap, and 
he proceeded to gabble over a set of uncouth 
phrases, reading without punctuation in a 
mumbling monotone, and in which “whereas,” 
“provided always,” “ aforesaid,” << hereinbe- 
forementioned,” with the names, of Stephen 
Hartley, Reginald Hartley, “heirs,” “exe- 
cutors,” “assigns,” were the only articulate 
words. 

At last he came to an abrupt stop, drew 
breath, and applying his mouth to a little dis- 
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coloured: ivory cup, which’ formed,the mouth- 
piece of a, flexible. tube connected with atin 
pipe fixed against,the wainscot inthe corner of 
the room, made,a. mysterious utterance and 
placed his ear to the cup to listen for the reply. 
An equally mysterious sound came through-the 
tube, and next minute a seedy old clerk glided 
into the room. 

«« Here, Mr: Nobbs, be so: good as to! witness 


this gentleman’s. signature. Place your fore-, 


finger heré, if you please, Mr. Hartley, so. 
Sign here, if you please. Thatwilldo. Say, 
‘I deliver this as my act and deed.’” 

Reginald’ Hartley repeated the cabalistic 
words,,on which. Mr. Snap sprinkled some 
powder from a little box like a muffineer. Then 
Mr. Nobbs wrote his name at the. left-hand 
corner. Mr. Stephen Hartley followed suit, 
and was “witnessed” by the same usefyl 
lower limb of ‘the law. 

This ceremony. completed, Mr. Abraham 
Morris produced a roll of notes, which, with an 
apologetic whisper, he handed to Reginald, and 
all parties adjourried to a neighbouring tavern. 
Here Abraham Morris, after a good dinner, so 
often pushed the decanter of old port to the be- 
wilderéd Reginald, that he recollected nothing 
farther than a.profusion of leave-takings of his 
brother.and the liberal money-lender, who had 


hiréd and paid for: a fly to convey him home to: 


the Leasowes, declaring that he would not per- 
mit hit to drive hisown mare and trap; adding, 
facetiously, that his own life was. now worth 
thousands of pounds to him. 

Reginald Hartley, next morning, with an 
aching head and anxious bosom, unrolled the 
packet which -had-been, passed. to him in the 
lawyer’s office. It contained banknotes amount- 
ing to three hundred pounds,‘and four ships of 
paper, each’ bearing a promise’ to” pay two 
hundred pound# t’ Reginald Hartléy'or® his’ re- 
presentatives: at’) periods extending over’ more 
than‘twelve months: 


Reginald Hartléy was sorely perplexed.. His 
first experiencé in borrowing was a sad- one, 
yet he did not see how to help himself. A 
creditor fora heavy amount. interrupted his 
meditations, and he felt'a load removed as. he 
handed ovér to hith a round sum. 

He ordered out his chaise, and. by the;time 
he had driven up.and down toa few: neighbours, 
repaid’a sum borrowed of a hearty. good-friend, 
and asked half-a-dozen guests to his birthday, 
dinner, Reginald: Hartley was himself. again, 
and consigned the promises to pay. of Abraham 
Morris to his old-fashioned escritoire with a 
light heart; never once giving.a thought to the 
fact that a considerable portion).of the pro- 
mised méney would not .become due to him. 
until the first five hundred pounds of the re- 
demption-money and two instalments of interest 
would be demandable by his brother, as well 
as “all interest, costsand charges accruing or 
to accrue thereon, and upon the deed of mort- 
gage this day executed in consideration of. the 
sum of fifteen hundred pounds lawful money 
paid to the said Reginald Hartley by the before- 
mentioned Stephen Hartley, herein called the 
mortgagee, as witness.our-hands and seals this 


twenty-seventh day of October, one thousand 
eight hundred.and: seven.” 


__ 


CHAPTER III. 
Is IT MURDER? 


The great Kine of Kings 
Heth etal command 
‘Fo bari upon thete heady Wie Ieee 
Ricuarp III. 
Amone the many neighbours and friends of 
the “Captain,” as Reginald Hartley was com- 
monly called by his intimates and acquaintances, 
was Farmer Greenfield“ Honest John’ His 
land adjoined the Leasowes, and the intima 
between the families, consisting of young Frank 
Hartley and his father, and of pretty’ Mary 
Gr eld and her two parents, was of’ the 
closest and! most cordial kind. Indeed, the 
gossips’ of the countryside had already; as a 
matter of course, made it a match between 





Frank Hartleyand Mary Greenfield, and there | 


seemed) certainly nothing in‘ the. behaviour or 
surroundings of the young folks which could 
give risetoa difficulty:or “forbid: the banns:” 
But as “nothing is certain but the unexpected 
in this best of all’ possible’ worlds,” they were 
not yet married, and the why and wherefore we 
are about to tell. 

Frank was’ away, as we have’ seen, with a 
Polar expedition when the business: incident. we 
have just recorded: occurred between Abraham 
Morris and Reginald Hartley. 

The short daysof Christmas ‘were approaching, 
and outdoor labour had dwindled toa:short span. 
Reginald: Hartley had returned» one’ evening 
from the nearest market town; where he had 
effeeted some sales of produce, and-had dined at 
the market ordinary, amongst. the jolly com- 
pany present being ‘“‘ Honest John Greenfield.” 
The farmer had left the inn at: hisi‘usual hour 
and: in» his usual spirits, and« Reginald had 
reached the Leasowes without incident. 

Mrs. Prothero, Reginald’s) housekeeper, a 
motherly, kindly manager, had’ seated herself 
to worsted knitting, while Reginald had settled 
down to reading a volume of:‘‘ Cook’s: Voyages,” 
when’ a ponderous thump om the’ outer door 
announced an arrival at that unusual: hour of 
nine o’clock. The door was opened, and Farmer 
Greenfield’s head'ploughman made: his appear- 
ance, in’pitiable plight, covered with snow and 
bespattered with mud ‘fromheadtofoot: It was 
some minutes before the rustic messenger found: 
his tongue. 

« Oi’ve come, zur, to tell ’ee that iv thee’d zee 
measter aloive thee must’ coom wi’ ni at once, 
for young missus do say——” 

« Why, Diggory, what has happened ?” 

“That be what we carn’t just poozzle out. 
The measter’s hoss. cam’ whoam tothe gate, an’ 
Mistress Mary, who was a-lookin’ oot, zeed the 
poor beast theer, thof it wor purty,.dark at the 
toime. But t’ saddle wor empty, an’ I an’ 
Jarge an’ Tummus set off-wi-lantern along the 
road. An’ we hadn’t got far when we foinds 
poor measter by t’ roadside, wi’ his head smashed 
and a-bleedin’, and I do think some of his bones 
broken. He han’t spoke a word sin’ the fall,.an’ 
missus is in fits, an’ arter I’d fetch’d Doctor 
Wilson I road over here a-thinking ev the poor 
measter could speak he’d. more loike to see 
you nor anyone else.” 

“Thank: you, Diggory, thank yous Mrs. 
Prothero, my riding-coat and boots. Here, 
Jerry,' throw the’ saddle aé¢ross: old Whitenose. 
I’m with you, Diggory. Poor fellow, how sad !” 

And in a few minutes the! two: horsemen were 
lost in the dark shadows of the bridle: lane 
which led: from the Leasowes to Greenfield 


arm. 

Arrived at the comfortable; substantial home- 
stead, a sorrowful sight presented itself. In an 
upper chamber lay the insensible form of, the 
burly farmer. He had been undressed and 
swathed in linen cloths; those which enve- 
loped his head being already saturated with the 
vital fluid ; the crimson stains contrasting fright- 
fully with the ashy paleness’ of the inanimate 
countenance of the dying man. The only’signs 
of life were those stertorous breathings which 
too surely indicate some serious injury to the 
brain. 

Beside the bed stood Doctor Wilson, busy in 
arranging bandages and clothes soaked in: cold 
lotion. As the captain- entered the room poor 
Mary Greenfield, her fair hair unbound and her 
pallid cheeks giving evidence of her intense 
anguish, advanced to meet her’ father’s old 
friend, and pressing his hand with mute sorrow, 
thanked him by looks more than words for his 
prompt arrival, then passed silently from the 
chamber to attend upon her mother, who lay 
exhausted by a succession of hysteric fits, in the 
next apartment. 

“This is a sad accident indeed, doctor,” said 
Reginald, im a low tone. 

“True,” replied the doctor, “and I fear there 
is more than accident in the mortal injuries of 
the poor sufferer. Yet, who could owea grudge 
to ‘ Honest John,’ who had not, I should think, 
an enemy in all the world ?” 

No,” replied the Captain, musingly, “no 





man, woman or child was ever acted unkindly 
to by John Greenfield. But why do you think 
there has been foul play, doctor ?” 

“Til tell you. The injuries to his forehead 
and’ face, and a broken collar-bone, are doubt- 
less the consequences of a heavy fall from his 
horse. But a closer examination has disclosed 
an extraordinary wound, inconsistent, in. my 
opinion, with any ordinary effects of a fall. At 
the base of the skull, immediately at the back 
of| the neck, is a deep wound, apparently 
inflicted while'the man lay face downwards 
upon the ground. The weapon, I should say, 
was @ blunt instrument, a bar of iron or a loaded 
bludgeon.” , 

Reginald Hartley stood silent for a few 
moments. 

“Ts it not possible it may have been caused 
by his horse’s foot ?”* he suggested. 

*T can hardly think so; it is so peculiar in 
shape and position; but let us examine the 
horse’s feet,” said the doctor. 

«That I will do,”’ replied Reginald, promptly, 
and the- place too where this terrible fall took 
place.” 

After another long look at the insensible 
sufferer, the Captain left the room, and sum- 
moning Diggory desired him to lead him. to 
Whitenose’s stable. A careful inspection of 
the quiet old animal’s feet, for he had not yet 
been rubbed down, gave no clue, but on her 
near foreleg was a singular cut which. had 

enétrated almost to the bone, and had bled 
reely, while both the poor brute’s knees’ were 
badly broken, the clayey sand-drift yet plugged 
on the lacerated wounds. Diggory, who looked 
on with a puzzled stare, was first to break 
silence. 

“Tt ain’t all roight, capt’n, to my thinkin’, 
the ways Whitenose must ha’ coomdoon. She’s 
as zurefooted asa’ mool (mule), that’s what she 
is, an’ she knows every fut 0” road atwixthere 
and Ousebridge jist as well by noight.as by day. 
Tak’ my word on’t; that’s‘a coot (cut) wi’ ‘sum- 
mut sharp on her skin there, that’s what it is. 
Lor’ forgive I for thinkin’ so, but there be sum- 
mut wrong about this job, there be.” 

«And poor John’s wound in the back of’ his 
skull,” said Reginald, thinking aloud. “ Dig- 
gory, get lights and some of your men, and 
show me the spot where you found your master’s 
body.” 

“Ay, ay; zur. But they warn’t common” 
robbers as planned this here job. They’ve 
watched ’im off when he’s had a soight 0’ goold 
an’ notes, an’ maybe oother money’s-worth 
about him. But we'll vind ’em if they’re above 
ground, an’ gi’ em the worst the law can do.” 

**T feared there was foul play and robbery too 
at the bottom of it,” said Reginald. “ But 
come'along, my men.” 

Three stout fellows, each with a light, had 
joined them. 

“Comealong. Your master’s been murdered, 
and we must find the villains.” 

And out sallied the party guided by Diggory 
and led by the captain to the spot where the 
fatal fall had occurred. A close examination 
soon had a result. 

“See here!” cried one of the searchers; 
“‘ here’s bin a length o’ fence-wire across t’ lane. 
An’ here’s one of the postes as it wor made fast 
to.” 

And there, sure enough, he held in his hand 
a broken length of the stout iron wire used by 
some persons to stretch from post to post. in 
their hedges as an additional security for pre- 
venting larger cattle from breaking through 
the hedgerows. It had, however, given way 
when it caused the cut across poor Whitenose 
shins, and lashing round her legs, had completed 
her overthrow. 

‘*And the cowardly murderer,” said the 
captain, “then struck him the fatal blow as 
he lay senseless on the ground. Gracious 
Heaven! what monster could have done this 
cruel deed, and prepared this horrible death for 
so good a man?” 

* Roight, zur, roight. It mun have been zum 
one else as it wor munt for, to my thinkin’. 
But coom along, lads, we'll track oop the road 
to Ousebridge, an’ it won’t be lucky for anyone 
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we foinds on the road as can’t zatisvy we what’s 
his bis’ness out o’ doors to-noight. Come along, 
lads, an’ we'll foind the constable at Ouse- 
brig; will’ee coom wi’ us, Capt’n ?” 

“Td willingly do so,” replied Reginald, “ but 
I must return to your poor master’s bedside. He 
may recover his speech and give us some clue 
to the murderers.” 

The honest rustics agreed_in the reasonable- 
mess of this view. 

“Ay, ay, zur; but we'll gwaon to Ousebrig 
an’ beat every inch 0’ the ground all the way. 
Murder ill oot, lads, an’ iv we should light on 
un he'll be a sharp un as gets oot o’ my grip,” 
and with these and the like speeches the honest 
fellows set off upon their search. 

The moon had risen, and the breaking clouds 
were drifting rapidly from her face, disclosing 
surrounding objects with tolerable distinctness. 
Reginald Hartley again searched the spot, the 
road, and the roadside banks, but with no 
further result. He returned to the chamber of 
death, for so, indeed, it was. Doctor Wilson 
shook his head mournfully as Reginald entered 
the room. Poor John Greenfield lay as in a 
slumber, still breathing heavily. 

“‘He is asleep, doctor; is not that a good 
Signer 

“Alas! itis not sleep, it is the coma that 
ishersin death. Sce!” 

The mortally wounded man threw out both 
his arms convulsively, and clutched at some un- 
seen object, then rising by a superhuman effort 
into a simi-recumbent position, he appeared to 
grapple with some powerful enemy. His eyes, 
however, were fixed, and the visionless, glitter- 
ing pupils seemed contracted by the light like 
those of some savage nocturnal beast of prey. 
The doctor pressed the arm of the horror- 
stricken Reginald. 

One bursting groan seemed to exhaust every 
energy of the sufferer. His eyes closed, his 
hands relaxed, and the strong man of an hour 
since fell back nerveless, senseless, powerless, 
and dead! 

At that moment a piercing shriek was heard, 
and before anyone could interpose, poor Mary’s 
mother, who had, in the interval of a paroxysm, 
become conscious of the situation, threw her- 
self upon her husband’s corpse, shrieking wildly 
as she embraced him: 

“Murdered ! murdered ! murdered !” 

At midnight the searchers returned. No trace 
of the assassins had been discovered, but the 
country side had been alarmed, and strong 
hopes were expressed that the villains, for it 
was decided that there were more than one, 
must soon be taken. 

The wife of a cottager near Ousebridge, on 
hearing the next day of the murder, declared 
that a little before midnight she heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs on the road, although 
deadened by the snow which, falling fast, of 
course soon obliterated all footprints. 

As she was up and dressed, nursing a sick 
child, she distinctly saw a man riding furiously 
in the direction of York. It farther came to 
light, after a few days, that a strong horse had 
been stolen that night from a field near the; 
city, ridden hard for a considerable distance, 
tired and blown, to whence he had been taken. 
These facts were all that a diligent enquiry 


jurats returned a verdict of Wilful Murder 
against some persons unknown, with a recom- 
mendation to the authorities that a reward 
should be offered for the apprehension of the 
murderers. 

The funeral was attended by an immense 
concourse of mourners, for honest John Green- 
field was loved and respected by “‘all sorts and 
conditions of men.” The chief mourner, Mary 
Greenfield, who was accompanied by Doctor 
Wilson and “the Captain,” excited the most 
heartfelt sympathy. 

The clergyman, the venerable vicar, Mr. 
Onslow, met the said procession bareheaded at 
the churchyard gates in his surplice, and with a 
simple hymn sung by the rustic choir, the 
bearers with their load reached the church 
porch. The rest of the ceremony was equally 
simple and impressive, and when the final 
“amen” had closed the beautiful service for the 
dead, the villagers and visitors clustered in 
groups and discussed in murmured whispers the 
sad details of the murder, and the probabilities 
of the punishment of its perpetrators. 

Reginald Hartley and the vicar returned with 
poor Mary to her desolate home with the under- 
standing that the former would drive her over 
to Leasowes, leaving the farm for a time” in 
charge of a neighbour. 

We must mention that diligent search had 
been made for the will of the deceased, and it 
was supposed that the widowed mother of 
Mary would be able to assist its discovery. 
But, alas! she was not capable of understand- 
ing anything, and never roused from her 
lethargy except to iterate the words, “Murdered ! 
rmourdered! murdered !” 


(To be Continued.) 
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NEVERMORE. 





I sex the tall trees waving in the sun- 


ght, 
I hear the birds sing as they did of yore. 
On topmost bough, and catch the echo 
Of sighing winds that whisper never- 
more— 
Nevermore, dear home, nevermore ! 


My heart is sad this morning, as the sun- 


t 

Sisenate through a house that’s new and 

strange to me ; 
My restless soul now longs for scenes, 

familiar. 

The precious earth-home, I no longer 
shall see— 

Nevermore, dear home, nevermore! 


I’m cali to-night, wrapt in the western 
radiance, 
That gilds the sky, and distant hill and 


lea ; 
By faith I now behold a home of beauty, 
Which others’ greed will never take from 
me— 
Home, above, sweet home, evermore. 
BaF, 











elicited. 
Poor Mrs. Greenfield. She was reroved by } 
gentle violence from the body, but reason had | 
led. She had for some time been in a delicate } 
state of health, and this terrible blow had over- | 
thrown her mind. She sank from raving terror | 
into a stolid, silent imbecility ; and on the second 
-ertificate of Doctor Wilson, to the Acornbridge 
Lunatic Asylum, the physician declaring that 
taking her away from the house, and change of 
scene and surroundings, could alone give a 
chance of restoration to sanity. 

On that day, too, the coroner assembled his 
jury at the village public-house, and the twelve 
honest men having viewed the body, and heard 
the evidence of the servants who found it, and 
of Dr. Wilson, who made a post-mortem examin- 
ation which fully eonfirmed his first opinion as 
to the cause of death, the twelve sympathising 


12 after the death -was removed, on the | 


SCIENCE. 





NEW USES FOR THE SCREW. 


In a recent invention by MM. Bethouart and 
Brault, the screw is applied to lubrication of 
shafts and other parts of machinery. In the 
| case of a shaft, e.g., the oil is poured into a re- 
| servoir below ; and a screw placed slantingly in 
| a tube raises oil to the level of the shaft, whence 
| it is distributed by channels over the breadth of 
| the journal. The axis of the screw rests gn the 
| bottom of the reservoir, and its head turns in a 

bearing fixed in the tube. Motion is communi- 
cated to it from the shaft by means of gearing 
| with helicoidal teeth. The impurities at the 
bottom of the reservoir are neither stirred nor 
carried up. The velocity of the screw is adapted 
| to the lubrication required. If the shaft havea 





high velocity that of the screw is diminished, 
since the shaft is subject to slight pressure; 
but if the shaft turn slowly the velocity of the 
screw is increased, so as to raise more oil because 
of the strong pressure. Thus a regular, con- 
tinuous, and economical pressure is obtained. 


INSTRUMENT OF RESUSCITATION. 


A Frencuman has the credit of inventing an 
apparatus for aiding in the resuscitation of per- 
sons apparently drowned, or who from any 
other cause have been temporarily deprived of 
animation. It consists of a cylinder of sheet 
iron large enough to contain the body of an 
adult person. It is closed at one end, and the 
inanimate individual is inserted, feet foremost, 
in the receptacle as far asthe neck, round 
which there is placed a padded diaphragm, 
fastened to the cylinder so as to be airtight. An 
air pump, attached to an opening in the tube, 
creates a partial vacuum, and then the outer 
atmosphere, by its own pressure, forces its way 
into the lungs by the mouth and nostrils, which 
are left exposed. By a reversed action of the 
pump the air is allowed to re-enter the cylinder, 
and respiration is thereby re-established. A 
glass plate inserted in the iron casing enables 
the operator to watch the movements of the chest, 
which rises and falls as in life with the working 
of the pump. The action may be repeated, it 
is stated, eighteen times in a minute, an exact 
~ aga of natural breathing being thus pro- 

ced. 


THE NORDENFELDT GUN. 


Experiments with the new machine gun, 
which has been called the Nordenfeldt, after the 
name of its inventor, are going on at Woolwich. 
The weapon has been adopted by the Admiralty 
for use on board ship. The particular purpose 
of this gun is to repel the attacks of torpedo 
boats, which are being designed upon a plan 
supposed to render them invulnerable under a 
fire of rifle bullets, being protected by a light 
steel armour. Considerable secrecy is observed 
in conducting the trials, which the War Depart- 
ment have undertaken solely for the informa- 
tion of the Admiralty, and there is apparently 
some mystery about the gun which it is thought 
desirable to conceal. The barrels are very 
stoutly made, being more than 3 inches in ex- 
ternal diameter, where strength is most neces- 
sary, providing a thickness of metal adapted for 
the employment of gun-cotton cartridges, and 
the mechanism of the breech is combined with 
magnetic batteries and electric coils in some 
manner which cannot at present be explained. 
The gun is very rapid in action, it is traversed 
and elevated by simple appliances, and it has 
made very accurate shooting, even at long 
ranges. Its stand is a kind of a bed of iron, 
and the whole apparatus has the appearance of 
being exceedingly heavy. As already stated in 
Parliament, a large number of these Norden- 
eldts have been ordered for the use of the Royal 
Navy. 





A rricycuE club has been started at Kensing- 
ton, for ladies. The meetings take place each 
Saturday. A fifty-mile race is announced for 
this month, and among the list of prizes it is 
announced that a special one will be given to 
the first lady who completes the distance; a 
silver medal to the first who completes it in 
seven hours, and a bronze one for six and a half 
hours. 

A country vicar, a Sunday or two since, 
omitted to pray for ‘‘ The High Court of Parlia- 
ment at this time assembled,” and in the vestry, 
at the close of the service, the churchwarden, 
with becoming delicacy approached the question. 
“‘ Parliament’s prorogued I see, he said.. “ Not 
that I know of,” observed the vicar. “I 
thought it must be, for you didn’t read the 
prayer for it this morning.” “Oh!” replied 


the vicar, smiling, “I left it out on purpose ; 
the fact is, the present Parliament’s past pray- 
ing for.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
4 STORM SIGNAL. 


What fools call chance 
Wise men call fate. 


“‘Ocu, then, be jabers, and where are ye 
goin’, ye hulkin’ omadhaun of a blackimoor; 
don’t ye know whin a rale gintleman from Oire- 
dand is spakin’ to yez ?” 

Such are the words that fall upon Walter 
Smith’s ear, as, with his cousin Dick for a com- 
panion, he is strolling along one of the prin- 
cipal streets of Lima. The sound isso home- 
like, so utterly unlike anything he has heard 
since he has been in this quarter of the. globe, 
that the young Englishman involuntarily pauses 
and looks at the speaker. 

He is a short, wiry man, wizened, tanned and 
sunburnt—a man of some five and forty at the 
very least, but with all the quick, irrepressible 
and uncertain energy of his countrymen as 
fresh and unimpaired as if he had never left the 
Emerald Isle. 

His blue eye twinkled when ‘he saw the two 





young men pause to look at him, but his face 
changed as it rested on Walter, and leaving to | 
his own devices the porter whom he was driving | 
before him, he approached the cousins, and | 
said in a respectful tone to Walter, while he | 
teuched his hat with a sort of military salute.” | 





(A FAITHFUL SERVANT.) 


“Beg pardon, yer honour, but moight I take 
the liberty of askin’ yer honour’s name ?” i 

“Oh, yes; and no doubt you have heard it 
before,” with a smile; “my name is Smith.” 

“Och; it’s a puzzlin’ name, is that same 
Smith; but you’re the very picture of a masther 
I once had, and sure his name was Smith, too— 
William Smith. I was a gossoon then, rest his 
soul, and he’s been dead this many a year. Beg 
pardon, yer honour,” and he was moving off 
when Walter stopped him. 

«My father’s name was William Smith,” he 
said, eagerly. ‘Where did you know him; it 
may be the same. I have heard that I am 
wonderfully like him.” 

“ You moight be my dead masther riz up out 
of his grave now, an’ you'd been a matter 0’ 
nine or ten years older; but my masther mar- 
ried a Miss Marsden, a daughter o’ Marsden’s 
bank here in Lima, and he was murthered in 
his own house by a cold-blooded villain of a 
Spaniard, who was an ould sweetheart of the 
misthress! It’s nigh on four or five and twenty 
year ago that that happened, I’m thinkin’.” 

“Then it is the same. Where are you living? 
What are you doing? I must see more of 

ou.” 

** Och, then, by the holy poker and its little 
enough there is of me to see. I only got to 
Callao from ’Frisco this blessed mornin’ and 
that clumsy nigger there is pretendin’ to carry 
me traps to a dacent place that I know of, 
where I mane to stay, and I’ll be afther looking 
about for something to do before long.” 

«Then you had better come to me before you 
look elsewhere for anything. I daresay you 
know the house; it is Mr. Marsden’s,” and he 
gave him the address.” 

* Bedad, it’s meself that ought to know it 
well, though ’tisn’t much else that I know here- 
about, barrin’ the churches and the cathadral, 
and the river and the mountains, ivrything 
else is changed intirely.” 

«Then you will come to me to-morrow morn- 
ing?” asked Walter. 

“ Livil a doubt of it, yer honour, and thank 
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| yefor the same. Arrah, it’s a lucky turnin’ it 


was that this lumberin’ nigger took when he 
came down this sthrate: and begorra, ’twas a 
rale accident, for it was meself that wanted to 
go the other way, but sorra a word of English 
can the poor ignorant hathen understand.” 

The young men laughed, and Dick said: 

** And you don’t speak much Spanish yourself, 
I suppose ?” 

‘Sure, I wouldn’t demane myself wid spakin’ 
their dirthy lingo. May the blessed Vargin for- 
give me for that I can’t help understandin’ it a 
bit sometimes.” 

‘Well, come to me to-morrow,” laughed 
Walter, turning away. Then as a sudden 
thought struck him he paused and asked: “ But 
what is your name ?” 

“Sure, an’ it’s Tim, yer honour— Tim 
O’Grady. Ye’ve heard tell o’ the O’Gradys, be- 
like, before to day. Me ancesthors were princes 
in ould Oireland in the good ould times, an’ I’d 
landed estates left me meself by me father, more 
be token that another man had possession of ’em 
at the time, and divil a bit will he listen to rason 
and hand ’em over to me, the spalpeen. He 
says that his grandfather bought them, and the 
law, bad cess to it, is on his side, but justice is 
on mine, and that all the world knows, but 
there he is livin’ like a rale gintleman, and 
here am I glad to wait on yer honour and to 
drink yer honour’s good health,” with a twinkle 
of the eye. 

** Do,” returned Walter, handing him a piece 
of silver. 

Then he went on with Dick, leaving the de- 
scendant of the O’Gradys to make his way to 
the low hostelry now mostly frequented by 
tnuleteers, but where his guide had assured him 
he could still get such humble accommodation 
as he desired. 

“For chance doth serve us oft, when our deep 

plots do pail, 
And tnis should teach us there’s a Divinity that 


shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will 








mused Walter half aloud, as after parting 
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with the Irishman he sauntered along by his 
cousin’s side. 

“What are you muttering to yourself?” 
queried Dick ; “no ines antation on behalf of the 
ade aye, I hope ? 

; I was thinking how wonderfully acci- 
ad as we call it, fashions our lives. I have 
been constantly wishing of late to meet some- 
one who knew my father intimatelyjjandnow, 
by the merest chance, I rum his old 
servant who has only this very landed i 
South America ; but I forgot, there _of the 
motives that brought me to‘this.eity that Dhdave 
not yet told you; your fathemknows it;/seidoes 
onr grandfather. I suppose they yhawes not 
mentioned it to you?” 

“No; they never tell mé@sanythingy? with a 
laugh. “I believe they botitflook mpomamens a 


child, and a very troublesome one/sometiies, | gaining 


and by no means capable of careot my- 
self or managing any business; 

they have allowed me to do thas. beemite 

through the States, and then thtey se Quinto 
with me as a kind of body-guard:” 

Quinto, that is your Indiay servemi?* 

* Yes ; a fine fellow-he is too “wisio 
perhaps; he imagines himself, tovberof me | 
race, a descendant of the old Tae, th last of 
whom Pizzaro robbed and murdered, He and 
your new acquaintance, Tim O’Grady; ought to 
sympathise with each other. Quintojis a splen- 
did fellow though for all his ecoentricities ; ; 
don’t you notice that we mever give him any- 
thing menial)to do, and treat him rather as one 
of ourselves than as a servant?” 

* Yes, it has struck me. You have a reason 
for it, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; his father was an Englishman, and a 
trusted servant of my father’s; he was employed 
in some capacity at the mines. He married a 
native Peruvian woman who claimed, as I told. 
you, to be descended from the Ineas. From 
what I have heard I should imagine that her 
friends were very angry with her, and I know 
Martin’s acquaintances all thought he was mad. 
However, they neither of them lived long; 
Quinto was their only child, and my father pro- 
mised on the death of his parents to take care 
of the lad. He has beem fairly well educated, 
and he might have had some lucrative situation 
in our firm; but he has: always preferred to 
attach himself to me; he makes himself useful in 
many ways; but he is ambitious for all that. 
He will tell you stories about the wealth and 

lory of his ancestors by the hour together, and 

é believes in the revival of the ancient’ power 
and grandeur of his race; indeed, between our- 
selves, I should not be surprised to hear that 
he is an active spirit in some of the conspiracies 
that give this precious Republic a fright. every 
now and then, just as the-earthquake yesterday 
reminded us that sudden death is ever at our 
doors, however persistently we may ignore the 
unpleasant fact.” 

“ Quinto won’t involve you in his plots, I 
hope,” remarked Walter, uneasily. 

“Not he; what could I gain os the destruc- 
tion of all the Spanish Creoles and the restor- 
ation of the ancient Peruvians, the demolition 
of the churches and the re-establishment of the 
worship of the sun. Besides, it is all a visionary 
idea never possible of accomplishment, and so I 
have told Quinto over and over again. We 
cannot deny that the rule of the Incas :was 
beneficial to the people they governed, and that 
evime and poverty were unknown in their days, 
but that.arcadian condition can never exist here 
again, I am convinced, and the greatness and 
power of the sun worshippers is gone for ever.” 

“ Well, I don’t know enough about the old 
Peruvians or the visions and aspirations of their 
descendants to offer an opinion as, to their ulti- 
mate failure or success,” returned Walter, “but 
we are wandering away from the subject we 
started with. I was going to tell you one of 
my motives for coming to Lima.’ 

“A motive besides the pleasure of seeing 
your relatives and making your fortune ?” 

* Yeas - 

Then Walter repeated the substance of what 
he had learnt from his mother and uncle con- 
cerning his father’s fate. 





«Ah! I see,” remarked Dick Marsden, leaning 
back in his seat and slowly puffing at his cigar, 
for they had reached the principal square, 
where seats are provided, and the shade of trees 
and the splash of water from the fountains 
seemed to lull the senses and impart a delicious 
sensation of languor and coolness which is one 
form at least of lazy enjoyment. 

“ Youcthink-I am not likely to succeed ?” 
asked Walter, vexed to find his usually 


Mim)| loquacionscensin so silent if not unsympa- 
thetic. 


“TI was thinking it over,” was thereply.. “I 


don’t quite iggew what to say. That Tim) 
wen't | asked, eagerly. “ 


0’ Grady maybe. A some use, (ban it 
amount'to muehy I fear. I willtake 
Quinto:into own confidence if ree ri 
heis.setrue asthe sun, and he has meams of 
i jon homes no amountiof money 
could obtain. There can be no harmiain talking 
to him, and giiveamy rate he would:.wannm you of 
danger.” 


“6 Ob, I Aciibtiare for the threatsaf.- a pew 
rae “ip 


or, as: your: father euphemisti 
‘ rovaluti deader,’” laugh: 
temptuoushysy. 

«“ Don't.yous then I should,” ‘was the.gm 
reply. “f don"t suppose you are ambitious: 
share yoursfather’s fate.” 


living in the midst of a tramqnual 
city. To Wailter’s ind’t 

threats of Castellaro scomedlitiacahe’ {bogs 
stories” that his nurse used to *tepto itty 
him to sleep with in his werner 
disposed to scout them «withthe i 
credulity due-to.such childish a’ zi 

To find another man, however, as. young as 
himself and no less courageous, who had had 
experiences in life which he could not boast of— 
to find sucha one considering the outlaw’s 
threat patiently, and apprehending there might 
be some damger in it, was apt to make the 
sceptic pause and wonder if he had learned 
the alphabetyof life, rightly,, or whether there 
was some mistake in the arrangement of. the 
letters. 

“You call him a bandit and a robber?” pur- 
sued Dick, “and the names may have suited 
him well enough before you and I were born, 
but that is all a thing of the past, and you are 
no.more’ likely te, meet an armed..band of 
robbers within twenty milesjof Lima. than you 
are within the same distance of London. At the 
same time there are-men who do not find it safe 
or convenient to live in the\ city, and who exer- 
cise great power, and their‘ influence is,,all the: 
greater: use it is! secret. Their spies and 
creatures are everywhere. The servants in our 
household may all be in their pay, conversations 
are listened to, and chance words and expres- 
sions are treasured up and carried to the man 
whose business or pleasure itis to know all that 
is going on in any particular family, and thus, 
though we have abolished the inquisition, 
there is a political terrorism abroad which, 
though not so apparent, is quite as real.” 

“Upon my word,” said Walter, impatiently, 
* you and your father seem, both of you, intent 
upon frightening me, Have you ever seen this 
Castellaro ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“« What is he like ?” 

**T can describe him as like no one but him- 
self. He is tall and powerfully built; he has 
been remarkably handsome: he is: a pure 

Spaniard, with more than even nee pride 
and arrogance, and his hatred to everything 
English is inveterate.” 

“« Where does he live ?” 

« That I cannot tell you. He comes to the 
city sometimes, but. he is searecely safe here 
since the failure of his last conspiracy to upset 
the government. I daresay I can find out, how- 
ever. But look there. Do you see that veiled 
woman? It is Inez by all that’s blue. She is 
alone too, and up to some mischief, I'll swear, 
Keep quiet; she is looking for someone. Ah, 
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she has found him, and, by Jove, it’s Castellaro 
himself! Do you see? They are going into 
the cathedral together. Shall we follow them ?” 
Walter’s breath came quick and fast as look- 
ing in the direction indicated by his cousin he 
saw a lady dressed in black silk, with the manto 
drawn so tightly over her face as to leave but 
one eye visible, walking alone in the direction 
of the church, and a tall, military-looking 
Spaniard, with iron-grey hair and ee 
and a proud, commanding bearing, go up to 
the lady, accost her, and walk by her side into 
the sacred edifice. 
“Are you sure are not mistaken ?” he 
@ lady is so mufiled up you 


+eannot see her fade, 7" the man 
| “I am more sure of Sie woitinn. th than of the 


man, though I don’t béliéve ean be mistaken 
inhim. But come,we willfollow them; if she 
has not nye. groees alrtady, we can easily 
find them ascertain whatis going on with- 
out being observed.” 

Buti in this. he was mistaken». When the two 


y had seen.pass under the doorway. Very 
xiously Dicklooked rownéh for knowing the 
ilding “well, he -thonghtthat. if they were 
e he must, see them, but he was dis- 


othi ng was more certain than'that both the 
men had seen the tall. Spamiard and 
osely-veiled lady enter the cathedral a 
mt. before, and now they were nowhere 
seen within the building, amd for all Dick 
den. could say to the contary, the floor 
have -opened: and-swallowed them up. 


The . two young men looked anxiously every- 


but could discover no trace of those 
whom:they sought. 
a “T's of no use; I am beaten,” said Dick, 


Pin a tone of vexation, when convinced that the 


search was useless; “but it was Inez, I am 
certain. To prove it we will go home and ask 
for her.” 

«But why? It is not the girl, but the mam 
Castellaro that I want to meet,” returned 
Walter, with some irritation. 

*« Don’t talk so loud; it is nota safe name to 
mention, even in‘ the‘ vity,; though I ‘almost 
wonder he ventures here“at present. Come, if 
we trace Inez we shall trace him.” 

And at a rapid pace he set off homeward, 
followed reluctantly by Walter. On. inquiring 
for Donna Inez, the young lady’s half Indian 
attendant, who herself seemed sleepy and sadly 
in want of rest, informed Dick Marsden that her 
mistress was not well and was asleep. 

“ Wake her,” was the order ; ‘“‘I want to see 
her.” 

The girl hesitated, trembled, then retired to 
the chamber of her mistress,-but/did not come 
out again, and Dick, becoming very impatient, 
tapped imperiously at the door. Noanswer was 
given to his summons, and he turned away 
angrily, and was going to seek the aid of his 
sister Mary when he saw the fair Inez pass 
rapidly under the window in the direction of 
the door leading from the courtyard round which 
the house was built direct into her own apart- 
ments, followed by her maid, who had evidently 
been. to feteh ‘her. 

“So,” muttered’ Dick, when . he’ saw : the 
couple, ‘she has baffled us this time; but T 
will be a match for her yet. Quinto will be 

useful inthis matter. I nmustiset himy to watch 
my lady.” 

ye Bat are you not: mistaken ? © Is it fair-to set: 
a spy upon her actions ?” expostulated Walter, 
who felt; some natural reluctance:to war with a 
woman, 


“ Quite fair. Independent. of wpe business, « 


you may be sure there is mischief brewing when 
Inez de Castellaro goes out to meet her notorious 
uncle, and there are affairs of importance,imthe 
wind, or |he, would ,newer: venture in.broad day- 
light. into the city, .I remember now that I 
heard it. whispered afew days ago that. the 
President of. this Republic.intended ‘to conciliate 
him by offering him a place in the Ministry, but 
it seemed too improbable to be true.” 

« Surely it is impossible !’, exclaimed, Walter. 
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“Few things are impossible here,” with a 
slirug of the shoulders, “and Castellaro may 
think to win by intrigue what he cannot obtain 
by force.” 

By this time Inez had walked into the 
entrance-hall, and was approaching them. 
There was a dangerous gleam in her eye, and a 
more lofty dignity in her step than usual, and 
Dick shrewdly suspected from these signs that 
trouble was brewing, and that his step-mother’s 
daughter was ‘looking forward to a period of 
triumph. 





CHAPTER XX. 
MISSING. 


By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger, as by proof we see 
The waters swell before a boisterous sea, 


Ir is early morning, and a party of men 
mounted on mules are riding out of Lima, 
through the suburb of San Lazaro towards 
some low brown hills which seem like the first 
small steps in’ avast succession of elevations 
which stretch’ away towards the snow-capped 
summits of the wéstern cordillera. The party 
we are about to follow number seven in‘all—viz., 
Mr. Marsden, attended by two men servants, 
his son Dick, with the half-caste Quinto hovering 
near him, and our hero, who has Tim O’Grady 
for his henchman. Certainly the Irishman is 
the most noisy of the party. He talks at the 
rate of nineteen to the dozen, and aims his 
jokes at his fellow servants with a persistency 
that more than once makes Quinto draw hiniself 
up with angry impatience as though about to 
retort. On each-oecasiom he thinks: better of it, 
however, and with the exéeption of Tim 
O’Grady’s chatter, the party’ is silent. and 
thoughtful enough. ° 

Mr. Marsden’s mind has- gone back to the 
past, and he thinks of that time, nearly four- 
and-twenty years’ ago; when, itistead of going 
to the house of feasting as he had been bidden, 
he found his sister’s‘home a house'of mourning; 
while her husband, who had been his friend, lay 
in the pride of his manhood dead, slain by the 
assassin’s knife. 

These memories were sad and absorbing 
enough to make him silent and disinclined for 
conversation, and Walter’s thoughts were too 
much like those of his unele to allow of his 
talking much, while Dick’s were entirely oceu- 
pied about the strange proceedings of Inez de 
Castellaro, and in wondering what the con- 
spiracy was that she and her unele were en- 
gaged. in, for that there was some mischief 
brewing. he had no doubt. 

** Well, we shall all be off to Chorriilos soon 
for the summer,” he thought; at length; with 
something like a sigh of relief ; ‘the sea breezes 
and the occupation of flirting will surely be 
sufficient: to divert the girl’s thoughts from 
political intrigues. I hope to goodness she will 
not get herself into difficulties‘and involve my 
father in them for having received her into his 
house.” 

By this time they had come within sight of 
their destination, a gaudily painted: villa two 
stories high, with a veranda running round 
three sides of it. The house stood’ in its own 
grounds, amidst a perfect forest of roses and 
camelias and a vast profusion of all kinds of 
sweet-smelling flowers and luscious fruits; and 
when properly cared for, the gardens of the 
Villa Rosa must have been almost unrivalled in 
their: beauty. 

“Ts that the very same house in which my 
paterits lived ?” asked Walter, with evident dis- 
appointmént as he noted the garish: colours of 
the habitation. 

«Oh, dear no; few houses last a quarter of a 
cetitury when they are built of bamboo canes 
plastered with mud,” replied Mr. Mirsden: 
“The Villa Rosa has been twice rebuilt since 
your mother and you went to England. It was 


* patched up and repainted only last year when 


my wife took it into her head to’ comé out and 
live-hére fora tine with her daughters.” 








«Then the house and grounds belong to you, 
sir ?” queried Walter. 

“No, I was talking to my father about it 
yesterday, and I find it belongs,to you. We 
have the title deeds at home, and I will hand 
them over to you at any time. Your father 
purchased the freehold of this’ plaze, and it is 
now yours.” 

«© Mine!” mused the young man, as he walked 
into the neglected garden; “the sensation of 
feeling that I actually possess a landed estate 
of my own is strange indeed. I never knew I 
owned one foot of land till now.” 

These thoughts were uttered half to himself 
and half aloud, for like a man in a dream he 
walked about with Dick Marsden by his side, 
the latter talking volubly of the great enjoy- 
ment to be obtained’ by having picnics in this 
neighbourhood. 

It was, indeed, a lovely spot. Wild flowers 
of every hue covered the low lying hills in the 
distance, and made them at this season of the 
year look more beautiful than any tongue can 
tell. Those who wish to realise for themselves 
the wonderful luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
its marvellous wealth of colour, and the infinite 
variety of its beauty, must go and see it with 
their own eyes, for neither pen nor pencil can 
help them. 

The gun shone clearly and brilliantly, and the 
fair city of Lima, some six miles to the south- 
west, glittered brightly in the morning’ light, 
while far away to the west lay a ‘Hazy, bluish 
expanse which Walter knew to’ be the ocean. 
Only an old man and woman  livéd'at the Villa 
Rosa to take care of it, so the servattts brought 
food with them from the city lést they should 
find the house ill-provisioned, and they soon set 
to work to prepare breakfast for their masters, 
while the latter, accompanied by ‘Tim O’Grady, 
walked over and inspected the premises: 

*Ovhj then, what have the spalpeens done 
wid the summer-house that stood here that 
the masther built for his lady, and what’s gone 
wid the flowér-beds and the fountain and the 
stattées'that was over there. It’s well for the 
masther, rist his’ soul, that’ he can’t see’ the 
changes that’s made in his own place now that 
he’s dead and gone.” 

No one paying any heed to this, Tim touched 
our hero'on the arm, and in quite-a different 
tone volunteered to show him the rooms that 
his parents had principally used, and: their 
favourite spots in the garden and grounds. 

«For the house is just built on the same lines 
as the old one, sir; and sure that’s the very 
room where the robbers burst in and murthered 
his honour. Won’t you come and look at it, 
mer ; 

Walter complied, though he felt very sad and 
heart-sick. He was learning more of the détails 
of his father’s death, but le had obtained no 
clue to his previous hisiory, and Tim O’Grady, 
whom he had: engaged as' a servant. and from 
whom he had hoped to gaim some information, 
could tell him nothing of his father’s life before 
he came to Lima, since it was in that city that 
Mr. William Smith had first met and engaged 
the man. 

The room which stood on the same spot and 
was identical as far as position and size could 
make it with that in which his father was 
murdered, had a strange fascination for Walter. 
Unlike the rest of the house, which was’ fitted 
up in a‘ gaudy French style, the furniture of 
this room was heavy, sombre and old-fashioned. 
Less’ than anything else in the house had it 
suffered from the lapse of time; twenty years 
ago it might have been as shabby as it was now, 
but it was solid, and showed that fora very long 
time it had not been used. 

“The girls call this the ghost room,” Dick 
Marsden volutiteered, as they entered the 
gloomy apartment; “ they would neither of 
them come into it after dark for anything you 
could offer, and nobody likes to use the room 
even in tlie daylight.” 

“That T can quite understand,” was the reply ; 
“the memory of an evil deed clings to a place 
for ever, but I think I shall take up my quarters 
here for a few days; things may become clear 
to me then that are dark'enough nov. I sup- 











pose you are not inclined to bear me com- 
pany ?” with a glance at Dick’s bright, cheer- 
ful face. 

“ Well, no,” with a sudden chanze of counten- 
ance, “I can’t say that I am. I'll stay a few 
hours if you like, and I'll come again to-mrorrows 
but I am going to the ball to-night. So are 
you; surely you have not forgotten it.” 

«No, I have not forgotten it, but I am in no 
humour for dancing, so I must get you to make 
ny exCuses to our hostess. You really want to 
go yourself, I suppose.” 

“Of course I do; balls, at least those that 
one cares to go to, are comparatively rare, and 
I would advise you not to miss this one; you 
¢an come out to this place and indulge in a fit 
of the blues either alone or in company at any 
time.” 

“T couldn’t dance to-night,” with a shake of 
the head, “‘and I mean to remain where I am; 
but you might come over in the morning and 
bring my dog with you if you will; I am sorry 
now that I left poor Nell behind.” 

“Yes, I will bring her certainly, or Quinto 
shall fetch her, so that you have her this evening 
if you like. The animal likes him; he feeds 
her you know.” 

“Yes; but it isn’t necessary for him to bring 
her over this evening; I know she is safe. 
Come yourself in the morning and cheer me up 
a little; I shall want it badly enough, I dare- 
say. I feel so miserable and uneasy already 
that if I were superstitious I should think that 
something terrible had happened to someone 
very dear to me, or else that I ani on the brink 
of some great calamity myself.” 

“Then come back to town with me. It is 
preposterous to think of shutting yourself up on 
the spot where you were born, and where your 
father died with only an old man and old woman 
besides Tim for setvants, and with such a fit of 
the blues upon yott as you describe. Come 
batk with me now, and I promisé to return to- 
morrow with you, and will stay here as long as 
you like. -Now, what do yott say to the 
batgain ?”” 

“No, I shall be glad to see you back again, 
but I mean to remain here fora time. ‘lake 
care of wy dog for me, there’s a good fellow; 
I could never go back to England without big 
Nell.” 

Dick looked at his cousin anxiously. It was 
so unlike Walter to mope and give way to 
mental depression like this, that for one instant 
he felt tempted to forego the pleasures of the 
comifig ball and remain with his melan- 
choly kinsman. The sacrifice was too great, 
hottever, tO be made for what seemed to 
be no more than a mere whim on Walter’s part, 
for Dick had been anxiously looking forward to 
the ball in question for special reasons of his 
own. Still he could not help feeling that it 
was rather selfish to leave his cousin to be 
miserable alone while he went off to enjoy him- 
self, so he compounded with his conscience by 
remaining at the Villa Rosa as long as he could, 
so that though his father with the servants 
returned to town soon after breakfast was over, 
Diék himself stayed with Walter till late in 
the afternoon, leaving himself only just sufficient 
time td ride back to town, dress and dine before 
escortiti¢ his step-mother and her two daughters 
to the ball. 

Once, as Dick was riding homewards, he 
drew rein and turned in his saddle to look back 
at the house he had left. The setting sun 
threw a red, fiery glow upon it, and even now, 
Dick Marsden hesitated and felt that he ought 
to go back to the morbidly gloomy young man 
who had elected to keep vigil there, as though 
he were in duty bound to watch by the grave 
side of one whom he dearly loved. 

Dick did not yield to the impulse, however. 
He remembered that his father’s wife and her 
daughters relied upon him to escort them this 
evening, and duty as well as inclination urged 
him to continue his journey towards the city. 

“Surely he can take care of himself,” he 
thought, as he turned resolutely homewards. 
‘There is no chance of his meeting Castellaro 
in that place, at any rate, and I am not sure 
that he would have been as safe at the ball. 
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There is some mischief afloat that I cannot 
fathom at present ; however, I will come back 
in the morning; nothing serious can happen be- 
tween now and then.” 

With which he urged his steed onward, and 
not very long afterwards he was clattering over 
the bridge that spans the Rimac. 

“Where is Walter?” asked Mary Marsden, 
as she met her brother coming into the house 
alone. 

“Not coming back to-night, so there will be 
one partner the less at the ball. I say, don’t 
tell # 

He was going to say “don’t tell Inez,” but at 
that moment Inez de Castellaro made her ap- 
pearance, and Mary, quite unconscious of any 
possible mischief, and thinking only of her own 
disappointment, hastened to acquaint her half 
sister with the cause of her vexation.” 

*Isn’t it provoking ; and I am sure he dances 
beautifully,” she pouted, “and he asked me to 
save several dances for him, and now, nobody 
knows I may not even have one partner.” 

** You will have me at any rate,” suggested 
Walter. 

** Dancing with one’s brother,” with a pout. 
Then with a laugh she added: “ But you know 
I don’t mean it, Dick. I like to dance with 
you, but I am vexed about Walter. What a 
nuisance it is that he didn’t come here before 
he was engaged; don’t you think so, Inez ?” 

But Inez was gone. The ball that the 
Marsdens went to that night was a great success. 
There were many lovely women there, but not 
one of them could compare with Inez de Castel- 
laro for rare and sparkling beauty. 

True, there was a feverish unrest about her 
that spoke of a mind tortured with anxiety, and 
2 heart ill at ease, but this only gave greater 
brilliancy to her bright, tropical richness of 
colour, and new charms to the rich ripe beauty 
of her form ; and so universally was she sought 
after that even her vanity and love of adulation 
were for once fully satisfied. 

Morn was breaking with rosy light when the 
party broke up. Most of the guests were weary 
with heat and fatigue, but Inez de Castellaro, 
though she had danced every dance in the long 
programme, seemed as though nothing could 
tire her. She sat upright im the carriage, 
eagerly looking out of the window towards the 
north-east, and as her startled eyes first caught 
the red flush of the new day dawning in the 
eastern sky, her heart leaped up wildly, her 
face became terribly pale,and she sank back in 
the carriage overcome for a moment with a 
strange dread. 

A second glance re-assured her, however, it 
was the rising sun, not the glow from a burning 
homestead that she espied. As for Dick 
Marsden, when they reached home he could not 
sleep, though he threw himself into his ham- 
moek and tried hard. Perhaps big Nell’s low 
whine in the next room contributed not a little 
to increase his wakefulness. 

The poor animal had been left alone; her 
master had deserted her, and she was disconso- 
late in consequence. Dick Marsden could think 
of nothing and nobody but his cousin Walter. 

(rue, there was no special reason for being 

anxious about him, nevertheless he was so; he 
could not rest, could not drive the idea out of 
his head that there was something wrong, and 
at last, in a kind of desperation, he rose, dressed 
himself, and went softly to the servants’ quarters 
to wake Quinto. 

To his surprise the man was already astir and 
preparing fora journey. In the exchange of a 
few words, master and man found that the 
source of their anxiety was identical, and con- 

erned the same person, and before another half 
hour had elapsed they were cantering away to 
the north-east in the direction of Villa Rosa, 
with big Nell keeping close at their heels. 

Everything seemed strangely quiet about the 
house as they approached it, but then the day 
was yet so young that all the inmates were pro- 
bably still asleep. But to their astonishment 
and alarm they found that the gate leading 
into the grounds was open, and the flowers had 
been trampled down and destroyed as if a regi- 
ment had marched through the gardens. 








Big Nell sniffed about eagerly, then uttered a 
deep angry howl, and now, thoroughly alarmed, 
the two young men made their way into the 
house. Nota difficult matter this, for all the 
doors were wide open, but every room was 
empty, and no response whatever came to their 
shouts for Walter and Tim. 

In the back premises, however, they found 
the two old creatures—husband and wife, who 
were employed to take care of the place. No 
wonder they had not answered the shouts ; their 
mouths were gagged, and they lay on the floor 
bound hand and foot; in other respects, they 
were unhurt, but so long had they been in this 
position, and so exhausted were they by the 
fright they had undergone, that even after they 
were released it was some time before either of 
them could speak coherently. 


(To be Continued.) 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


~~ 
>_> 


THE DRAMA. 


THE OXFORD. 


One of the best features of the programme 
which Mr. Jennings has arranged isthe grotesque 
sketch and laughter-creating entertainment in- 
troduced by the Towers troupe, which includes 
Miss Ada Luxmore, Miss Eddy Eddings, Mr. 
James Pinder, and Mr. Edward Towers. The 
ladies are fascinating, and as pretty as they are 
skilful, and their sprightly yet graceful dancing 
never fails to meet with admiration. Great 
applause attends the doings of the “ Taree Jolly 
Coons.” These gentlemen are, in the way of 
niggers, the real article. Their knockabout 
business is of the most startling description. 
The “Three Jolly Coons” ought to win popularity 
wherever they go. _Mr. J. W. Rowley, whose 
name is also on the bills, is set down as the 
« most legitimate comic singer on the music hall 
stage.” His singing and dancing is of a high- 
class order, and creates a furore. Maccabe and 
Macnally (“the two Macs”) furnish diversion 
as “Ireland’s great dialect and knockabout 
comedians,” and the really strong company has 
been completed by Connorand Kelly, exponents, 
according to the lexicographic manager, of 
black comedy and combativeness.” 








« Hanpsome Hernan” is the title of a new 
burlesque which is in rehearsal at the Gaiety. 
The author is the witty Mr. H. J. Byron. 


Ir is stated that Albery’s “Two Roses” will 
presently be revived at the Vaudeville, with 
Messrs. James and Thorne in their original 
parts, and Mr. Howe as Digby Grant. 


Tue season at the Folly Theatre terminated 
on the 15th ult. The programme, which has 
included “The First Night” and “ Another 
Drink,” will be resumed on the reopening of the 
house in October. 


We understand that for the provincial tour 
with “ Madame Favart” Malle. Camille Dubois 
will return to the stage. The part taken by 
Mr. Asbley at the Strand will be filled by Mr. 
H. B. Farnie. 


Taz manager of the Royal Aquarium has 
arranged for the appearance of Her Majesty’s 
Opera ballet troupe, under the direction of 
Madame Kate Lanner. The ballets commence 
on Monday. 


Grectan THEATRE.—A new drama, entitled, 
“The Black Flag; or, Escaped from Portland,” 
has been produced at this theatre with decided 
success. Mr. Henry Pettit is the author, and 
his drama is in four acts. Although the month 
of August is not the most favourable time, of 
year for the production of new dramas, the large 
audience present at the Grecian proved that 
visitors will come to a theatre at any season if 
only something attractive is provided for their 








entertainment. Spite of a few improbabilities, 
almost inseparable from a drama of this kind, 
wherein sensational incidents are a proutinent 
feature, the piece was a complete success, and 
Mr. Pettit may be congratulated upon his inge- 
nuity in weaving together a series of incidents 
of ne exciting kind so as to make an effective 
me ma. 


Ourmpic TuHeatrre.—A light and amusing 
farce, written by Mr. R. Soutar, now precedes 
the American piece which forms the chief item 
in the bill of fare. The farce is entitled “ Cut 
and Come Again.” Although of the slightest 
construction, it was favourably received, and 
frequently excited the merriment of the large 
audience. 


Exeruant anv Castis THEarre.—On Satur- 
day last “‘ Jeannie Deans” was presented at this 
theatre by Mr. Aubrey, the cast including Mr. 
F. Fuller, J. Fox, W. Brunton, F. Bousfield, and 
H. Young. Miss May Bowerman, Agnes Temple, 
Dora Ffrench, Rose Montgomery, and Caroline 
Parkes. ‘“ Nick of the Woods” concluded a 
thoroughly enjoyable evening. 


A PAINFUL scene recently occurred at the 
Altorf Theatre. As “Lucie” was being per- 
formed a violent thunderstorm burst over the 
house. The tenor was singing the air in the 
malediction scene when Ed o fell forward, 
struck down by lightning. e was immediately 
raised from the ground, and though alive, was 
found to be paralysed in every limb. The per- 
formance, of course, was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion, the accident leaving a sad impression 
on the minds of the audience. 


Saran Bernuarpt’s American engagement, 
it is said,is signed and sealed. The exactterms 
have been published by authority of Mr. Henry 
Jarrett. Mdlle. Bernhardt is to go, not next 
season, but in September, 1880. She is to re- 
ceive £120 a performance, and £4 a day for her 
personal expenses, Mr. Jarrett defraying all 
other charges of every kind, including steamer 
passages and railroad fares. Previous to her 
American tour Mdlle. Bernhardt will play in 
Russia, Holland, and Belgium. 








A SINGULAR MAN OF WAR. 





Tue torpedo ram “ Polyphemus,” now being 
constructed in Chatham Dockyard, appears 
likely to be the most extraordinary ship that has 
yet been built. She is novel and peculiar alike 
in form, structure, fittings, and arrangements of 
armour protection ; while her weapons of attack 
are such as will necessitate her being fought 
differently from any other war ship. The lead- 
ing features of the “ Polyphemus” are a strong 
ram bow, a powerful torpedo battery, great 
speed and handiness, moderate size, and a 
small extent of surface above water exposed tu 
the enemy’s fire, such portion of the vessel as is 
above the water-line being convex in form, so 
as to deflect any projectile that may strike it. 

The appearance she will present when at sea 
will be that of a cylinder, floating on its side 
and deeply immersed, which is tapered at the 
ends to form a bow and stern. The top of the 
cylinder will be 4ft. Gin. above the water-line, 
and will be flattened over a large portion of its 
area to form a deck. The whole of this flattened 
cylindrical surface will be plated over with steel 
armonr, and will cover in and protect the ship 
and all her machinery and fighting appliances. 
The ship proper as she will thus appear will be 
surmounted by a light structure carrying a 
hurricane deck of about. two-thirds her 
length, and upon this deck will be seen a 
signal-mast, funnel, pilot tower, boats, and other 
fittings. 

Under water the form of the “‘ Polyphemus ” 
is as strange as it will thus appear above. The 
cylindrical curvature of the sides is carried down 
several feet below the water-line, and armour- 
plated to that depth. Below this point the 
section assumes a V form, and ends in a sharp 
angle at the keel. It will therefore be seen that 
a complete cross section of the vessel is very 
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similar to that of a peg top. The Polyphe- 
mus is 340ft. long between perpendiculars, 40ft. 
in extreme breadth, and will have a load 
draught of 20ft. Her displacement will be 
2,640 tons. This armour will be carried to a 
depth of 6ft. to 7ft. below the water-line. The 
«Polyphemus” will not be fitted with masts or 
sails, but will carry a pole for signalling pur- 
poses and for making observations from. 

The only offensive weapons the “ Polyphe- 
mus” will possess are a powerful ram bow and 
Whitehead torpedoes. She will have no guns at 
all, except a few light shell guns and Gatlings 
on the hurricane deck for the purpose of repel- 
ling boat or torpedo attack. The ram will 
consist of a very strong spur, which will project 
12ft. in advance of the stem of the ship, and is 
so placed that it will strike several fe et below 
an enemy’s armour. Under the ram is a 
torpedo port, which will enable Whitehead 
torpedoes to be ejected right ahead of the ship. 
There are also two torpedo ports on each side 
amidships, from which they will be ejected on 
the broadsides. The “ Polyphemus” is built 
throughout of steel. 





DEAF AS AN ADDER. 





Srincz my earliest remembrance, in the con- 
sideration of a person who might be hard of 
hearing, I have heard the expression more or 
less used—* Deaf as an adder!’ Now what in 
the world could be the peculiar applicability of 
the idea I could not divine. What was there 
deaf about anadder? I had slaughtered them 
and never discovered that their organs of hear- 
ing were not as keen as are the organs of other 
living things. Since my early boyhood adders 
had been my peculiar aversion; for I never 
could, and never can, forget the speckled mon- 
ster that stung my dear schoolmate, in Malden, 
and I think that boy would have died had not 
fortune so ordered that a band of Penobscot 
Indians were encamped near to his home, 
with their old “Medicine Man” (this one 
chanced to be a woman) in company. The ap- 
plication of a simple pasture and road-side weed 
saved his life. Aye, I had thought adders were 
particularly sharp and quick of hearing. 

However, one day the hero of my household 
came to me with, “ Grandpa, is an adder deaf ?” 
He had hit upon the expression, and, with quick 
interest, was seeking to know the meaning, or 
the sense. Now, one thing is sure: Not one of 
those old, general sayings, admitted into our 
home literature, is without sense or significance 
at the root ; and bearing this in mind, I set at 
the work of looking it up. And I found it. 
Look to the Book of Psalms, lviii., verses, 4, 5, 
and read: in speaking of the wicked— Their 
poison is like the poison of a serpent; they are 
like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; which 
will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
never so wisely.” 

This I found in that good Old Book; and 
then, I found, in a work of “ Phrase and Fable,” 
that there was a tradition among the people of 
the Psalmists time that the eunning adder, 
when the snake-charmer approached, would bury 
one ear in the sand, and stop the other ear with 
the tail, thus rendering of no avail the 
conjurer’s most subtle arts. So now we know 
what is meant by—“ Deaf as an adder.” 








LIFE IN CABUL. 


—_— 


In accordance with the national character for 
suspicion and intrigue and corruption, an Afghan 
dwelling-house is like an Afghan boorkaposh— 
a whited sepulchre. The flat roofs of the houses 
have generally a parapet wall formed of rail- 
work, thickly overlaid with mud, and five or six 
feet high, to allow the women of the family to 
take an airing unveiled, as their lords are very 
jealous about their being overlooked. During 
our former occupation of the city, an officer who 
had ascended to the upper part of the Bala 








Hissar to get a good view of the surrounding 
country, was credited. with looking at some 
women half a mile below him, and received a 
delicate hint in the shape of a ball whizzing 
past his head. The women may go where they 
please in their boorkaposhes; to shop or visit 
relations, but they must “ keep their purdah,” 
otherwise, avoid a scandal. 

In some of the walls facing the street, little 
loop-holes with tiny shutters exist, through 
which an Afghan beauty may be seen glancing 
furtively at the passing stranger, while her 
grim old lord and master sits stolidly gazing at 
vacancy through a wider aperture below. 
Afghan ladies exercise considerable influence 
over their spouses both in domestic and political 
affairs. Savage and intractable as the men 
usually are among themselves, it is quite beauti- 
ful to see how submissive they can become to 
the discipline of the Harem Serai. An officer 
has lately been telling in the “Times” how 
Shere Ali has the slipper applied to his august 
mg by the mother of the deceased heir, Abdulla 

an, 





MOPED TO DEATH. 





Brrps have their love stories. A lady who 
is fond of birds picked upa young sparrow which 
had fallen from its nest, fed it from her own 
mouth, and at night placed it in the cage with 
her canary. ‘The canary at once bestowed upon 
the newcomer all the attention of a mother, and 
nestled beside the little stranger during the 
night. In the morning the lady placed the 
chippy in the window, so it might have the 
privilege of regaining itsfreedom. It plumed 
its tiny wings and went away. The canary 
mourned during the day as if he had lost his 
mate. In the evening the chippy came back and 
perched upon the window. The sash was 
raised and it flew in and nestled upon the cage. 
The canary struck up his liveliest notes, and 
seemed gratified. This was repeated two or 
three days, the chippy going each morning and 
returning in the evening. One day it went 
away and did not come back. The canary 
drooped, and the next day fell dead from‘ his 
perch in the sunshine that played over the 
gilded cage in the window. The little creature 
died for love. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LORD REDMOND’S CHARGE. 


She only said, “‘ My life is weary ; 
He cometh not,”’ she said. 


“ Wuar is it that Redmond had: in his mind 
to tell me, and yet held back?” queried Captain 
Bertram Pleydell to himself as he quitted 
Everard. “He did not need to be reticent 
with me. We were close chums as boys, and 
stood faithfully by each other in all boyhood’s 
troubles. Iam not likely to fail in friendship 
now.” 

His thoughts were still intent upon the same 
topic when a hasty but somewhat feeble and 
unsteady step on the marble pavement of the 
corridor caused the soldier to look round and 
find himself face to face with the very man of 
whom he was thinking. 

* Hallo, Redmond! what’s the matter ?” 

“T want to have still another word or two 
with you, Pleydell, and in private. Here, let 
us go out on the lawn.” 

And opening a rear door as he spoke, Lord 
Redmond led the way over the close-cropped 
turf which edged the back park until they were 
fairly out of earshot of the house. There 


TENNYSON. 


Everard took his companion’s arm, and, side by 
side, they paced for some little distance. 

Captain Pleydell could readily discern the 
obvious constraint of his friend’s manner. 
With some hope of putting Lord Redmond at 
his ease, the soldier remarked, indifferently : 

“Do you want to resume the topic of which 
we were speaking, Redmond ?” 

* No,” responded Everard, slowly, and with 
an embarrassed manner. ; 

« At any rate, whatever the matter may be, 
let us proceed to it boldly. I can see it is some- 
thing upon which you desire my counsel and 
advice. They’re not of much value, I suspect, 
but, such as they are, you shall be welcome to 
the best I can muster.” 

« Thanks, very much, old fellow. Ihad hoped 
as much. Yes, you are right. I do desire your 
advice—or, rather, I want your help in a matter. 
of some delicacy.” 

* Proceed.” 

“TI do not know, Bertram, that there is one 
other man in the circle of my friends of whom 
I could venture to ask the good offices which I 
am about’to solicit of you. Even the bare 
mention of the subject would lead to the most 
utter misconstruction of my object by ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred.” 

“You don’t seem in any hurry to get to the 
point. Pray let me know the subject of your 
wishes.” 

“ Briefly, then, I want you to glean if possible 
some intelligence of Miss Aricia Dornton and 
communicate the same to me.” 

Captain Pleydell’s face flushed hotly. 

“That is a most extraordinary request,” he 
replied. “Surely you are not only forgetting 
yourself, but also to whom you are speakiuy.” 

“No. I ask nothing that a man of hon 
may not solicit at the hands of another.” 

“That is a matter of opinion. I cannot 
you in this thing, Redmond.” 

“Yet you have seen this—this girl, Pleydell. 
You have heard something of her story. Do 
you not pity her?” 

“Yes. But to speak frankly, it is because I 
pity her that I will not undertake to do what 
you request.” 

Lord Redmond could not affect to misunder- 
stand the significant tone. 

“You are unjust. It is simply for Miss 
Dornton’s sake that I would have you pursue 
any inquiry possible.” 

“Very well. Perhaps to the extent of my 
few opportunities I may do that. I have seen 
Miss Dornton, and it is impossible to see her 
without being interested in her fate.’ 

Lord Redmond grasped his companion’s hand 
warmly. 

«Thanks, dear old boy,” he cried. 
I could rely on your kind heart.” 

“But understand me distinctly. I will not 
be made a go-between. I+ isn’t at all clear to 
me what I can do; but if any aid of mine 
can be of avail to the young lady she shail 
have it.” 

“And you will tell her that I——~” 

Captain Pleydell held up a warning finger. 

“Not one word. You are a lucky dog to 
have won the love of such a pear) amongst 
women as Miss Villiers. Be true to her, I 
entreat you, true in heartand thought. Take 
a friend’s advice, and put away this miserable 
entanglement from your mind.” 

“ You have earned the right to say this to me, 
Pleydell; and even much more, if it so please 
you. But you do me scant justice. My in- 
terest in Miss Dornton now is only that of a 
friend.” 

That is well. You may be quite content 
with the prize which you have drawn in the 
lottery of love. A prize which thousands of 
men would envy you.” 

Lord Redmond looked at his friend curiously. 

“Tam glad to receive your approval on the 
wisdom of my choice,” he said, with a touch of 
sarcasm in his tone, and appreciate your dis- 
interestedness. Thanks for your promise 
with regard to Miss Dornton. Good-bye!” 

* * * * * 
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On the third day after the departure of the 
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Villiers family from Tremawr Manor, Mrs. 
Dornton sought an interview with her daughter. 
During the-days which had intervened since the 
discovery .of Lord Redmond, Aricia had been 
elosely confined within the walls of the Folly. 
The days had been dull and dreary ones to the 
girl, whose troubled thoughts dwelt perpetually 
on the one unanswered query: 

** Does Everard live ?” 

She knew that any answer could not be hoped. 
From whom niight she expect it ? Whom could 
she question? If her mother had any knowledge, 
it would be worse than idle to appeal to the 
stern woman. And even Aricia’s hungry yearm- 
ing for intelligence of her lover could not force 
her to inquire of the grinning and malevolent 
dwarf, upon the rare chance that he might have 
gleaned some tidings from the outside world. 

« Aricia,” said Mrs. Dornton, abruptly, “I 
must leave you fora space. I cannot say. pre- 
cisely how long my absence may, last, but rest 
assured that it shall not be prolonged one 
moment more than necessity demands.” 

Aricia was stricken speechless by the an- 
nouncement. Her mother leave the Folly and 
go upon a journey which should perhaps occupy 
days ! It seemed to the girl perfectly incredible, 
so utterly was it in opposition to all the habits 
of Mrs. Dornton. 

Then the girl’s heart fluttered with mingled 
fear and hope. Was she to accompany her 
mother? she thought, and if so would it by 
chance bring her near to Everard? The idea 
was dissipated very quickly. 

“I think I may safely leave you. I shall not 
attempt to exact any promise of you, girl, for, as 
I now know, you are false—false as that other 
whom I hate and curse,” she went.on ina hissing 
whisper. ‘Nor will I condemn you tothe con- 
finement of your room. I have good reason for 
my course, as if you will be but patient and 
obedient you shall one day know. No, you shall 
have the run of the house!” 

« Thank you, mother,” replied Aricia, sabmis- 
sively. 

“Be silent! Your thanks are of as little 
value as your promises have been. I think I 
can trust Lambourne to hinder your ‘straying 
beyond the threshold, and I have a still greater 
security that you will not do so, for you will not 
be tempted.” 

** What do you mean, mother ?” asked the girl 
timidly and anxiously. 

“The young idiot who was the cause of your 
transgression is now some hundreds of miles 
from this place.” 

Aricia’s heart gave a great throb, and she 
staggered back as if she had been struck. 

‘Oh, he has left me,” she said, with a little 
pitiful ery. ‘Oh, Everard, Everard, shall I see 
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you no more ? 

“In all probability—no,” replied Mrs. Dorn- 
ton, grimly. “Certainly, there is small likeli- 
hood of it at present. Perhaps you wonder that 
I condescend to tell you this. It is unlike me, 
for I have been. a woman of few words. But 
the knowledge may keep you more, quiet under 
Lambourne’s restraint during my absence, and 
may, I hope, render you more pliable to my will 
when I return.” 

Aricia had fallen, helpless and crushed, to the 
ground, and grovelled there in an. utter agony 
of abandonment, bursting sobs breaking from 
her lips, and strong spasms convulsing her 
frame. 

** Poor little idiot !’’ ejaculated Mrs. Dornton, 
with the nearest approach to pity of which she 
seemed capable. ‘And even you, so young, are 
like the rest. of our miserable sex, the wretched 
thrall of that most vile of illusions which the 
world calls love. Love,” she went on, in a deep 
passionate tone, “ah, there is such a thing as 
love. The mother loves the feeble atom of 
humanity whose boneless gums press her breast 
—the dog loves the master whose hand caresses 
him and whose foot spurns him; but love be- 
tween man and woman is as fleeting as a bubble, 
as false as the nethermost hell.” 

She stood regarding her child for a few 
moments, and despite the bitter words which 





she had just given utterance to, Mrs. Dorrton’s 
hard features relaxed somewhat, their entire 
expression wholly changing.in the process. 

‘Shall I tell her of this..man’s unworthi- 
ness ?”” she murmured. “ Shalk I impart to.her 
the knowledge which I have just gained, that 
this Everard is the plighted husband of a lady 
whom he has long professed to love? It would 
be vain. She knows naught of the world’s ways, 
and would not comprehend my meaning. Let 
her suffer. Better she should snffer now and 
thus than when her breast might be wrung as 
mine.” 

She turned away and was soon busied about 
some preparations for her journey. When 
Aricia retired for the night, hopeless and dazed, 
Mrs. Dornton called her.to her side. 

“You will find me, gone,” she observed, 
“when you descend in the morning. I think I 
ean be back in two days. There is provision 
enough for a week. I will not trust money into 
the hands either of Lampourne or yourself,, but 
everything eitnrer can want for the sustainment 
of the vile spark which we term life is here. 
With a foolish pity for your sorrow and disap- 
pointment which does me much discredit I have 
even left open the division of the armoire in 
the laboratory wherein is wine. I know that 
you care naught for the juice of the grape. 
Few do in youth. Yet itis offen a medicine 
meet for the sick and the.sorrowful,and I would 
not prohibit you its solace.” 

Even to Aricia’s tear-swollen. eyes it seemed 
that her mother’s stern orbs held. an unwonted 
tenderness. In her utter anguish of, heart ;the 
girl hailed even this as,a beacen of comfort. and 
consolation. She fell upon Mrs. Dornton’s neck 
and clung there. with conyulsive: force in, de- 
fiance of the woman’s efforts to put her away, 
and pressed kisses on the averted dips and 
rugged brow. 

On the morrow. the girl found that Mrs, 
Dornton had kept her word. -She had. either 
left during the night or at wreak of day. Lam- 
bourne either knew nothing or refused toimpart 
his knowledge. 

Mrs. Dornton had in truth chosen a very 
effective method of curbing Aricia’s.desire for 
freedom. The girl was indeed so entirely, so 
hopelessly crushed by what she considered her 
lover’s desertion that on the first day of ‘Mrs. 
Dornton’s absence she was conscious of but two 
sensations — the one a feeling of numb pain 
as from the physical effects of a heavy blow, 
the other an unreasoning desire for death— 
death, the calm consoler, in whose arms she 
might slumber, nor know of perished hopes or 
betrayal. 

But a cause very unlooked for by either 
mother or daughter awoke the latter to some 
of the facts and fears of life, however much 
against her own will. The day before her de- 
parture Mrs. Dornton had sent Lambourne to 
the nearest town for several necessaries. She 
had doubtless confided her project to him, having 
great reliance both on the dwarf’s vigilance and 
fidelity to herself. 

He possessed both the qualities unquestion- 
ably ; but his was an almost animal-nature. He 
could be vigilant as the watch-dog is, from 
instincts ‘rather than from motives. He could 
be faithfulin asimilarmanner. ‘But he required 
the command of a strong control and wary 
watching, for he had capacities for infinite 
mischief hidden in his huge head and strong 
frame. 

For Aricia, as Mrs. Dornton knew, this strange 
being had ever evinced a slavishdevotions which 
only the woman’s special commands could over- 
bear. Perhaps in the espionage which Lam- 
bourne had held over Aricja of. late this had been 
less evident, but. it transpired that that very 
affection was the real mainspring of his harsh- 
ness to the girl. 

But.Lambourne had one weakness,of which 
Mrs. Dornton knew little. During -his stay-at 
the Folly the dwarf had had but few ,opportuni- 
ties of surreptitious indulgence ;in it. <Never- 
theless, in the same brutal animal way in which 
he did other things, the dwarf, when practi- 
cable, was addicted to drinking to excess. 





Noon had scarcely passed on the first day of 
Mrs. Dornton’s absence before the fact...that 
something unusual. was; the matter with Lam- 
beurne forced itself even upon Aricia’s pre-occu- 
pation and misery. He came frequently. to the 
living room on trivial errands, he spoke ramb- 
lingly and vaguely, and he cast glances at 
Aricia of a kind such as she.had never seen be- 
fore, and, which filled her with a vague fear. 

Soon after the girl was temporarily freed 
from his presence. He had perhaps crept into 
some of the outbuildings to sleep. off the effect 
of the liquor he had been consuming and which 
he had probably brought home on the previoue 
day, having paid forit out of the funds entrusted 
to him for other purposes. 

So.for awhile the girl was left; to her dumb 
misery. But long before the twilight shadows 
Legan to. fall the man -re-appeared—not ,more 
sober, and with an expression unmistakably,evil 
in his eynning eyes. ‘The girl’s heart sank in 
her bosom. 

“Tam lost!’ she said. 





CHAPTER XX. 
A WARNING. 


Coming events east their shadows before. 
CAMPBELL. 


Lorp Boscawen accompanied Mr. ‘Villiers 
to his town house and readily became domiciled 
there. 

Nothing had been ascertained of the “Marquis 
of Calderfield,and pending such intelligence of 
his father as-would enable him to seek him 
the young man seemed quite content to remain 
the guest of his late patron. 

This state of things seemed to be extremely 
satisfactory to Mr. Villiers. His old liking for 
Lord Boscawen increased daily. He did nothing 
without consulting the young man, and showed 
him an amount of deference which the pompous 
gentleman rarely evinced for anyone. 

Mrs. Villiers, who had taken but little notice 
of the whilome Basil Olyfaunt, appeared to share 
her husband’s sentiments and held Lord Bos- 
cawen in high consideration. 

Clarice viewed this state of things with .con- 
siderable alarm. 

The old French proverb tells us thatthe absent 
always lose estimation. Such was now the case 
with Lord Redmond in the views of the head of 
the house of Villiers—a view into which Mrs. 
Villiers also obviously entered. 

Clarice found ever increasing evidences of this 
as the days went on. At first the mention of 
her lover’s name was frequently received with a 
cold indifference by both her parents. Painful 
as this-was to the girl, she centrived to pass it 
over without outward expression of feeling. 
But when, from silence which appeared to 
border upon contempt, Mr. and Mrs. Villiers 
began to throw out covert hints against the 
absent man, it required all Clarice’s self- 
restraint to control the passionate retorts which 
sprang to her lips. 

The girl felt that if her parents . passed to 
yet another stage it would be impossible that 
she should keep silence. If they openly 
maligned Everard, she would assuredly not 
leave him undefended. That this stage would 
be reached seemed to Clarice a thing certain, 
for she knew by an intuition.on which she could 
thoroughly rely that the sentiments which her 
father—and, ;in a lesser degree, her mother— 
expressed were not the genuine birth of their 
own minds. Behind the not unkindly pair, who 
had once given to Lord ‘Redmond their.-fullest 
esteem and confidence, stood the unseen traducer 
to whose machinations the change was due. \ Of 
the identity of that man Clarice felt no shadow 
of ‘doubt. 

But one person could have any interest in 
pursuing a course so cowardly.and so base. But 
one man also, Clarice thought, would “have 
voluntarily adopted a part so evil. That man 


was Montague Pleydell, Lord Boscawen. She 
could not have given very sufficient reasons ‘for 
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her belief, for Boscawen was very cautious. He 
had relinquished entirely those insinuations 
against her lover, made in Clarice’s own pre- 
sence; nay, when Lord Redmond’s name had 
cropped up on one or two occasions he had 
spoken of him in kindly terms. But his former 
course was not forgotten by Clarice, and she 
could read plainly in her parents’ manner that 
he was still pursuing the same object, but em- 
ploying tactics more subtle. 

The rapidly approaching end of the season 
would be therefore hailed by Clarice with an 
infinite satisfaction. Of course /it-was not pos- 
sible that Mr. Villiers’s invitation ‘to ‘his future 
son-in-law to return to the Manor when the 
family had again taken possession of it and Lord 
Redmond was «restored to health, could 
be rescinded. And Clarice fondly hoped that 
her lover’s: presence would overcome this»new 
animosity which had arisen in her panne. 
breasts, the more especiallyas it might be anti- 


cipated that by that time Lord Boscawen would} and 


have been called to join the Manquis of Calder-, 
field, his father. 

Meanwhile Boscawen purswedia very catttions 
per a with regard a heen sane He was 
not man to spoil his by: ipitation, 
now that, as he consideselitiematiiamers in his 
own hands. When he» was'\but'the -humble 
secretary of Mr. Villiershisanly hopeey in; if 

ible, turning Clariee’s heart from: ther lover 
y arousing her’ jealousy. He had foumd such 
means futile. The girl’s love was toox@bust to 
be so destroyed. It had since stood tests far 
more severe. But the ehanged circumstance in 
which the ex-secretary found himself enabled 
him to use slander as a amore effieient aeans 
with Mr. Villiers than dt had: proved »with 
Clarice, and he did not scruple to employ it 
freely and frequently. 

He did not venture on any overt display of 
his passion to Clarice. He was content to play 
a waiting game. Circumstances had favoured 
him hitherto, and might do so in the future. 
The fact that he had not to absent himself in a 
search for the Marquis of Calderfield was in 
his ‘favour. It was "decidedly a still greater 
advantage that’ Redmond’s absence left the field 
open to him alike to carry on his machinations 
against his rival, and, if opportunity offered, to 
advance his suit'with Clarice. 

Still this state of things might terminate’ be- 
fore Boscawen had ‘attained the objects whieh 
he proposed ‘to himself. |At any moment a tele- 
gram might arrive:-which‘should call him away 
to Syria,’ Egypt, Greece, or where not. -And 
even more certain was the fact that on the re- 
turn of the Villiers’ to the Manor, Lord Red- 
mond might: appear and wapidly regain his 
influence with Clarice assuredly, and even pos- 
sibly with her parents. 

Lord Boscawen was not, of course, remain- 
ing at the great family mansion of the Marquis 
of Calderfield in Grosvenor Square. That re- 
mained silent and deserted, its shutters and ve- 
netians closed, ‘its sumptuous furniture en- 
shrouded in brown holland, as it had been left 
i = noble owner. on his departure for’ the 

ast. 

By ‘the advise of Mr. Barnes, the solicitor, 
who had placed abundant’ funds to Boscawen’s 
credit, the young man had taken up his tem- 
porary abode in:a set of handsome chambers 
which afforded good accommodation for himself 
and his valet, and were appointed on a scale of 
luxury not unwozthy of the-heir to| the richest 
marquisate in England. 

His visitors here: were not mumerous, for he 
had not succeeded in drawing to him many of 
the “‘ gilded. youth ” to whom he had, been in- 
troduced. .The young patricians did not take to 
Lord Boscawen kindly, notwithstanding his 
handsome face, affable manner and large expec- 
tations. 

The young man had not yet thoroughly 
gained ‘the tone of the new world, in which he 
now moved forthe first time as an equal. Be- 
sides he was seldom a favourite with men below 
middle-age 

It was therefore with considerable surprise: 
that he received the announcement one morn- 
ing of a visitor." The fact that the visitor was a 
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lady still more astonished him. For Montague 
Pleydell had no lady visitors, gentle or simple, 
nor was, indeed, likely to have at present. Cau- 
tion was the predominant feature of his charac- 
ter, and any involvement might compromise his 
designs upon Clarice. 

« «Madame de Villeneuve,’” he muttered as he 
thoughtfully balanced the card brought up. 
“Who the deuceis she? I have no recollec- 
tion of the name.” 

Then, turning to the servant, he said: “Tell 
the ladyI willattend her presently.” And pro- 
ceeded to finish rapidly his toilette, over which 
—for the hour was early—he had been dawdling 
somewhat. 

When he entered the room where his visitor 
awaited him, a talland stately figure rosefrom 
her chair and confronted him in silence. 

Lord Boscawen thought he had never seen a 
amore ‘striking example of the female patrician. 
pie above the ordi stature of women 
ond. of, goweeful bearing, one might have pro- 
noumeed the visitor to bé yetin early woman- 
hoodymmere it not that the costly attire was that 
betterumibed forone well.advanced in years. 

Novimdication conld be»gathered from the 
wound atures, fordaer facewas hidden by a 
thick wéil of sombre hue-which deseended almost 
to her breast. 

“Towhat am I indebted for the honour of 
thiewisit, madame ?” quesied Lord Boscawen, 
a low bow. 

‘The stranger made no reply. 

From the windows at thesemd)sf the apart-, 
ment the morning sunlight erept through the 
filmy lace oumbuins andfelisidewa, 





with slow and stately progression traversed the 
spacious room, the heavy train of her costly 
robe trailing far behind her over the soft orien- 
tal carpet like the. train, of a queen. 

Her small, perfectly gloved hand was raised 
to draw back the’ diaphanous ‘folds of the 'cur- 
tains, the action causing the heavy golden 
bracelets, richly jewelled with diamond and 
amethyst, which she wore, to fall back on ‘the 
rounded arms. 

Then with the same deliberation of step and 
manner, the woman again confronted Lord ‘Bos- 
cawen, and through the dense folds of ‘the heary 
veil the young man could yet see, or rather 
feel, that a pair of piercing eyes.perused the 
lineaments of his face. 

He had watched the woman’s action with re- 
gard to the curtain with considerable surprise 
and curiosity. But the close scrutiny to which 
he was now subjected appeared to arouse both 
uneasiness and anger. He repeated his ques- 
tion. 
still the same unfaltering gaze maintained. 

*‘Confound her, what does she mean or 
want?” muttered Boscawen to himself. “She 
must be as deaf as a post !” 

And elevating his voice, he cried : 

“In what can I be of service to you, 
madame'?” 

.No reply. The young man, now positively 
angry, put the question again, this time in the 
voice of a Stentor. 

“You are—” ‘the visitor began, ‘with an in- 
flexion of inquiry in her tone. 

Then she stopped abruptly, as if to allow her 
companion to complete the sentence. Few as 
were the words spoken, the tone, so clear 
though full, so incisive yet sweet, proved ‘irre- 
fragably that the stranger’ was a: patrician. 
There seemed to be the faintest suspicion of 
a foreign accent in her speech, not, however, 
sufficiently pronounced to be absolutely iden- 
tified. The young man hesitated for an in- 
stant. Then he completed the woman’s un- 
finished sentence. 

“Montague Pleydell, Lord Boscawen,” he 
said, with perceptible irritation in his: manner. 
«And once more may I ask to what: am I in- 
debted for the pleasure of this visit ?” 

The woman gave a short, but not unmusical 
laugh. 





Silence only on ‘the intruder’s part; but | be 








“Pleasure”? she repeated, with sarcastic 
emphasis. ‘Iam glad you consider it such. 
esteem it a disagreeable duty.” 

Lord Boscawen.cast an angry glance at her. 

«T do not understand you, madame,” he said, 
coldly, 

“It is not necessary you should. I am here 
to make a few inquiries. Of course, you will 
use your own pleasurewhether to reply to them 
or not, Hither way my purpose will be equally 
served. But if you reply, it may one day do 
you serviee. If you elect to preserve 
sileneey no suelavend will be subserved.” 

* Permityme to observe,’ responded Bos- 
cawen,.eancastically, “that it is a course of pro- 
cedure ‘slightly outside the habits of good 
society,for a lady to.assume the offices of ex- 
amining: counsel and grand inquisitor com- 
bined, and to endeavour to exercise the double 
role at ‘the expense of a stranger, and in that 
strangeér’s own place.” 

Bantering aswas the young man’s speech, he 
was by. mo meansat his ease. A feeling of ap- 
prehension not’ explicable even to himself, was 
creeping »over jhim, and he resolved that the 
intermiew should)mot be.a prolonged one. 

“ Youtfather’s mame is——” 

* Upomany @0ul,imadame, I cannot under- 

stand Le gary t such trivial queries to 
me. Myvaaam-ecould iene answered them for 
you,” \,duord ‘Boseawen, with a very per- 
ceptible insolenee\in his tone. 
“i. havediald you ‘that you will do as you like 
\about replying,” .eaidithe stranger, in the same 
equable veice;atid with the same calm manner 
that had hitherto characterised her. 

‘Is thewemanianad’?’ said \the young man to 
Aimself. “8 Lhumonther and get rid 


of her the \ tereby. My father is the 
q is of » madame. I hope that 
intelli \satisfaebory. to you.” 

“Very so. "Wheré is his lordship?” 


“I do not know. Somewhere abroad.” 

** And you do not know where ?” 

“Mo, 

“‘May I ask when you last saw the mar- 
quis?” 

This last question was too much for ‘Bos- 
cawen’s self-control and politeness alike. 

“‘ Hang it, madame!” he cried, roughly, ‘if 
I.can understand this! You, apparently a per- 
fect stranger, force yourself into my presence 
for the purpose of propounding a series of 
idiotic and utterly unmeaning questions. ‘What 
can it matter to you when I last saw my 
father ?” 

“Iam not here to be questioned, but to ques- 
tion. Will you reply ?” 

“Decidedly not. Your intrusion has been 
altogether unwarrantable, and you will excuse 
me if I say that the more quickly you relieve 
me of your presence the better pleased I shall 


Again the stranger regarded the young man 
for a space in silence. ‘Then she said: 

“For a gentleman you are very insolent. 
Gentlemen are insolent sometimes, truly, but 
not toa woman. Yours, my Lord Boscawen, is 
the coarseness of a plebeian, who would be 
brutal if he dared. Where learned you this ?” 

A glow of passion arose to the young man’s 
brow and he strode across to the table on which 
stood'w hand-bell with the evident intention of 
summoning his valet in order to the summary 
ejection of the visitor. 

As he reached it, however, he halted abruptly 
and forbore to strike the instrument. A curious 
change came over his countenance. The angry 
glow faded away and gave place to a sudden 
and intense pallor. He stood thus, with his 
back turned to the woman for some seconds, his 
forehead corrugated with painful thought. But 
he had clearly relinquished the first purpose 
which had been the result of his passionate im- 
pulse, and when he returned to his interrogater 
his face was calm and even wore a: set sickly 
swile. 

«Pardon me, madame ?” he said “if I have 
permitted a not uncalled-for access of anger:to 
render me discourteous toa lacy. I think you 
will dome the simple justice to acknowledge 
that I-had some cause for exasperation. I must 
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presume that some strange eccentricity has im- 
pelled you to indulge in this curiosity respecting 
a stranger to you. Is it not so?” 

“Perhaps,” was the reply with a hard little 
laugh, which held naught of mirth in its sound. 
** Have it so if it please you.” 

“Well, I will humour this strange fancy,” 
continued the young man, “ Proceed with your 
interrogations.” 

“Good. I first simply repeat the one just 
spoken. When did you last see the Marquis of 
Calderfield ?” 

“ T have never seen him.” 

“ Ah, that is strange, is it not ?” 

** Perhaps you are not unacquainted with the 
recent history of my house.” 

«I know something of the family of Calder- 
field.” 

“Then you must also know that I was lost to 
my father in early youth. It is only within the 
last few weeks that I have learned whol am. 
Now, I have been very frank, I think you will 
allow. Is it too much to ask that you should 
in some degree reciprocate my confidence and 
tell me what your interest in me may be and— 
and let me see you face to face.” 

“It would tell you nothing. We have never 
met on earth before, but we shall meet again. 
As for my motives in thus questioning you, they 
would be-of little use to you were I to reveal 
them, for you would yield no credit to my words. 
But to resume: did you make the discovery of 
your identity with the lost heir of the Marquis 
of Calderfield ?” 

But the mood, whatever might have been its 
cause, which had prompted Lord Boscawen to 
his temporary affability and communicativeness 
appeared so have passed. 

“If you refuse me all confidence I will imi- 
tate your reserve. I have perhaps already been 
far too communicative to a mere stranger, 
whose only motive is doubtless an unauthorised 
prying into things which concern her nothing. 
Let this interview end, madame. I will ring for 
my servant to show you down.” 

“One moment! Your refusal to tell me more 





[ALL FOR LOVE.] 


matters little. 


no malice.” 

“Thank you,” responded Boscawen, sarcasti- 
cally. 

«The sneer does not become you, young man. 
In the future, you may have more to thank me 
for than can enter into your wildest imagination. 
At present, I have none but kindly feelings 
towards you, and I will prove that by giving 
you some good advice.” 

“I can freely dispense with it,” responded 
the yoang man, crossing to the table and press- 
ing the bell. 

“You are wrong. It is valuable, for it may 
ensure you peace of mind and happiness,” said 
the woman, speaking rapidly. ‘“ Do not meet 
the Marquis of Calderfield. Relinquish this 
position. Become again what you were, how- 
ever humble that lot may have been. If you do 
not you will live to curse the hour that you neg- 
lected my advice.” 

As she ended Lord Boscawen’s valet, who also 
in the small establishmentoccasionally assumed 
the part of footman, appeared at the door in 
answer to his master’s summons. 

He was a small, dark-browed Italian. 

«*« Giacomo,” said Lord Boscawen, “usher this 
lady out.” 

Then he added, quickly, in Italian and in an 
undertone : 

** Follow her if it is possible. Five guineas if 
you get her name and residence.” 

Giacomo nodded understandingly. 

If Lord Boscawen could have seen the firm 
lips, under the heavy veil, he would have known 
by the contemptuous curve which they assumed 
that his change of language and whispered 
words were alike ineffectual to conceal his 
scheme of espionage from its object. 

But she left the room without werd or sign. 

Left to himself Lord Boscawen paced the 
room rapidly with unsteady steps, His agitation 
appeared to increase with his meditations, until 
at last, unlocking an ebony cellaret, he drew a 


I can procure the information : 
when it may be needed. You have been some- | 
what discourteous ; but let that pass. I owe you | 








bottle of cognac therefrom, and pouring out 
a glass of the liquid, gulped it down im- 
patiently. 

« Curse it! I cannot understand this! I hope 
that rascal will at least find out who sheis. And 
she presumed to threaten too.. Iam losing my 
nerve, past question. Can it be that the crime 
which I have attempted to commit can—but, 
pshaw. Iam growing foolas wellas coward. 
Right and wrong are words for priests to juggle 
with, which must be put aside when men join 
battle in the strife of the world.” 

He resumed his quick pacing of the room. 
His step was more steady now, but the pertur- 
bation of his mind was shown by the occasional 
audible utterance of broken words, of which 
« Redmond” and ‘‘ Clarice” occurred most fre- 
quently. 

No great interval elapsed before Giacomo 


returned. He. looked flushed and  dis- 
appointed. 

“Well?” queried Lord Boscawen, im- 
patiently. 

«It was useless, signor,” replied the man. 
“ The lady escaped me.” 


* How could that be, you stupid rascal ?” 

“TI muffied myself up in an ulster and a felt 
hat, hot as it is, and followed her closely, for 
she left on foot. She walked fast and never 
turned to look behind her. But on reaching the 
second street on the right she came up tea plain 
brougham, evidently awaiting her, and spring- 
ing in was driven off rapidly.” 

You maladroit rogue, what was to hinder 
you from pursuing her in a fast hansom ?” 

«The fact that none were about, signor, and 
that the nearest cab-stand was half a mile off. 
Pursuit was impossible.” 

‘She may return another day,” muttered 
Lord Boscawen. ‘‘ Look ye, Giacomo, you have 
not earned the five guineas; but I will make 
them ten should this—this—lady call on any 
future day, and you discover what I desire to 


know,” 
(To be Continued.) 
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THE 
MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; 


OR, 


WHO MARRIED THEM ? 
By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; or, 
O’Hara’s Wife.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“WE ARK FOES.” 


You are my all the world, 

And I must strive 

To know my shames 

And praises from your tongue. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Gracr, Counrrss or PeNRYTHAN, loved her 
husband with all her soul and all her heart and 
all her strength. When she saw him shrink 
and turn white at Edith’s whispered words— 
turn white while a look of guilty terror shone 
in his dilating eyes—she rushed to him with her 
arms extended and thus received his fainting 
head upon her faithful breast. 

“My husband!” she said, “my love! What 
ails him? Why—why do you come here to 
make him ill, madame? You said I might hear 
all, but you whispered words to him which seem 
to kill him, Bring water, if you have any 
pity, and bathe his temples, while I hold his 
head.” 

Edith brought water in a small silver basin 
from the marble stand, also a sponge. Grace 
was looking intently at. the marble-white face of 
her husband who now lay back amid the pillows 
on his invalid ehair. She did not, therefore, 
rctice the strange repugnance that came over 
Edith’s face as she approached with the basin 
and the sponge. She shrank from the earl as 
if she could not touch his head. 





[A FAIR ENCOUNTER. ] 


Bathe it quickly, please,” moaned Grace. 
«IT must hold him here; and he will slip to the 
floor if I move. Bathe his temples, will you 
not ?” 

As she said “will you not” she looked up 
with her anxious blue eyes into Edith’s hand- 
some face, and she was startled at its expres- 
sion. 

*‘She does not love him, she hates him,” 
Grace said to herself. “Strange that love 
should so turn to hate. I thought it never did. 
Mine would not. No! never—never! though 
my husband should raise his hand against my 
life; but then, who in this wide world knows 
how to love as I can love?” ‘ 

Edith, however, did overcome her repugnance 
to the task. She bathed the head—the hand- 
some head—of the man who had been her fate ; 
who had wrecked her life; who had blighted 
her youth; who had turned her “wholesome 
heart to gall,’ and filled the breast where love 
was born into an abode for vengeful desires and 
imprisoned wrath. 

Poor Edith! Her beautiful face seemed to 
have lost half its beauty while she was bathing 
the cold, white brow of the earl; her lips were 
compressed; her eyes dilated strangely; she 
was fearfully.pale; but she performed her task, 
and the earl opened his eyes. 

«Where am I!” he exclaimed. 

Then catching sight of Edith’s white face a 
tide of recognition seemed to rush upon him, 
and he exclaimed : 

“Itisa falsehood! It is false! 
Do you hear me, woman ?” 

“Tt isthe truth; even true as that you are 
alive, Alfred.” 

«Hush !” he interrupted. 

At that moment he caught sight of his wife’s 
loving face, and he asked: 

** Does she know ?” 

Edith shook her head. 

“Then I tell you again that what you have 
dared to say is a falsehood.” 

“If I thought that,” said Edith; “but no! 
I dare not hope. And my hope would be your 


It is false! 




















ruin; but no, you have done your deadly work 
safely and surely.” 

“ Before Heaven and earth I am innocent of 
what you charge me with,” said Lord Penry- 
than. 

“TI will prove to the world that that is 
false—false as the falsehoods which Diplock, 
your paid creature, spoke to me when he said 
that he had never seen me before; that he had 
never joined my hand to that of Lord Anerly in 
holy wedlock. And just now I saw another 
face that I remember well, that of your valet, 
Lewis.” 

“You remember all things,” said the earl ; 
‘but you must prove all you assert. Mere 
assertion will not constitute you Countess of— 
Penrythan.” 

«Empty honour!” cried Edith. ‘ When the 
love which made me accept that marriage ring 
is dead and gone, what is life without love? A 
world without sunshine? A spring without 
flowers? A summer without fruits or foliage P 
And to this dreary blank you have condemned 
me; but if you would restore my child ¥ 

‘And I tell you again, madame, that I will 
do to my utmost to recover your child; but I 
know not where to seek her nor whom to 
accuse.” 

*«* Nevertheless, you promise me on your faith 
as a nobleman that you will use every effort to 
find Lilias ?” 

Edith gave the earl a piercing and peculiar 
look. 

“ I promise you that, I promise more—money;. 
an estate, anything I will settle upon our 
child.” 

Edith gave him another peculiar and piercing 

look. 
“No, my lord, not that. We—you and I— 
are foes. How should it be otherwise? I seek 
the re-establishment of my child in the position 
where she was born. Nothing less will satisfy 
me. And yet if you wili restore her to me I will 
spare you the accusation that you dread.” 

“Great Heaven! how am I to do it?” cried 
the earl. 
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“Send for Lady Overbury,” said Edith, “she 
knows where Lilias is. I will not leave this 
house until I have seen her.” 

Lady Penrythan was terribly perplexed at the 
mysterious threats of Madame Donnetta. She 
looked up at her imploringly. 

“Madame!” she said, “det me entreat you 
not to threaten and annoy the earl while he is 
ill. You say you pity megmadame. My whole 
life is bound up in thatfmy lord. You, 
madame, have now no lowe-mo, not even a 
shadow of past love for/him. Y¥ou can see him 
suffer and you feelmo pity;i#hat romance of 


your girlhood has inte-aeweman’s hatred, 
so I will not ap te you touhave pity on him 
but on me. Itdsa » for I was 


your rival once, as you wenedeubtless:mine, but 
that is past andsgone.” , 

“Madame,” said Edith,4gou do not :under- 
stand, you arelikeonemfho has entered an un: 
known country ~where-.all speak a strange Jan- 
guage; no,:youl@domot understand ; I could find 
it in my heart towsay Heaven, forbid that you 
ever should, , 
be provided for athptever happens. -Quly ‘let 
me see Lady Ovethmryxand Iwill not vtronble 
youjagain. I musbvandewillfind my child!” 

Lady Penrythan aagg-a-bell. 

““When the serwamte.-come,;qmadame,” she 
said, “ they will.eondmiet you: to,an\\aparbment 
and take any message you amay send:.to Lady 


Overbury.” 

The servantsiapi cand. Madame Don- 
netta was co: ed to.avwery beautiful little 
apartment, where-asplendidwwood fire burntin 


the low grate. {Skewould mot take.a seat ; she 
remained standing, and she wwaited for ' ithe 
arrival of ‘Overbury. "Those two women 
had not muhcinenitiant day in‘ithe hotel in Ger- 
many.asi Place after Lord Anerly’s 
sudden this bride.. Lord Anerly 
was now the Gari of 'Penrythan ; eighteen years 
had passed sinee ‘then. 

“She boasted then,” said Edith to herself, 
*‘that she knew who was my lord’s true wife, 
and—oh, she knew all. _What an unearthly 
wickedness is hers. Perhaps she will ‘hardly 
dare to see me.” 

But Edith Chantry did not know Lady Over- 
bury if she supposed that that woman could 
feel nervousness or dread of any kind. She 
had not long to wait. Soon she heard a firm 
step in the corridor, and the next moment the 
handle of the door was turned, and Lady Over- 
bury entered the room. 

She wore violet velvet and white lace and a 
edllar of amethysts. Her still beautiful fair 
hair was wound simply about her head. Her 
cheeks were firm and pink as peaches ; her lips 
red as coral; her blue eyes clear and calm and 
brilliant as sapphires. 

Nobody could have imagined that this 
woman had a single care, or that her conscience 
had ever been troubled by the memory of the 
smallest sin. She smiled as those smile whose 
health is perfect, whose sleep is peaceful, whose 
circimstances are prosperous. 

“Well, Madame Donnetta,” she said, with 
cheerful courtesy, “so you wish to speak to 
me? Be seated.” 

“Thanks. No, I will not sit-in this house.” 

“ Excuse me, then,” responded Laurette, with 
her bright, cruel, mocking smile—“ excuse me, 
I hate standing,” and she sank into a velvet 
divan. 

“TI wish you to téll me where you have 
hidden my child ?” 

“IT? Really, madame, I fear that -your 
trouble has unhinged your mind. I am quite 
at home here in the earl’s house; allow me to 
offer you wine ?” 

‘No, I have already refused refreshment in 
his house. I would rather faint than eat of his 
bread or drink of his wine!” 

“So be it. If people like to'‘become martyrs 
let them. Ihave no taste for suffering of any 
kind. Well, and so you fancy that I know 
where your daughter is? What has put that 
idea into your head ?” 

“ Beeause you wrote to St. Mary’s,at Hendon, 
the Penitentiary, and told: the -Ladies’’ Com- 
mittee that my child had been your thievish 


‘| the matter with you. 


servant, and you accompanied the note witha 
gift of three hundred pounds to the institute. 
Then you employed a woman to take my child 
to the institute, as though you had sent her 
there, preferring not to proseeute her. Nothing 
that she said was listened to. She was taken in, 
clad in the coarse dress of the young delinquents, 
and subjected to the punishment of a thief. If 
you would spend all that money and go to all 
that trouble, and lend yourself to such a false- 
hood for the sake of injuring my child, you 
must hate herdesperately. Andyou introduced 
the man to this house+the man who has disap- 
peared with my child!” 

Laurette broke into one of her bitter and 
mocking laughs. 

“The man? Ah, I see that-you forget your- 
self, madame. You.admit that your pretty 
daughter has gone away with a personage of 
the nobler sex, and then you come: toamewwith;, 
this tale. if it were not that: your dis+ 
tress is palpable to me, and shat Lfeel sureyou. 
will . this. i accusation, I 


| “because you\dread:, 


— ed cay commana 
wet mot, mysélf ‘by quarvelling 
seish: yor, Mane, gravely «7 wilinot add 
to your amusement ing i No, 
I see and know owhat deiid ‘of woman 
youare. I despise youvwtterlyp#that-yeu-musi | 
be aware of, because L.know you-thoreughiy. 


her and can prove that this is your doing I will 
not rest until you are lodged ina prison for your 
crimes.” 

Poor Edith! She would rather have cut out 
her tongue than have uttered those words 
could she have read the deadly resolve that fear 
and the dread of detection put into the wicked 
heart of Lady Overbury. She broke into a 
mocking, satanic laugh. 

“It is true, madame, that I once had a little 
thievigh servant. Her name was Jane Porter. 
T-sent her to an institution which I had liberally 
patronised, as their books can show. How this 
girl of yours, for whom you have conceived so 
strangeand.éudden an affection, but whom you 
left to wander barefoot and in rags through all 
the years of herchiiliihood—how she can have 
learnt this I knowmot; probably she and my 
little ‘thief of a servant were playmates ; but to 
accuse me of wanting to.earry off.a girl whom 
youspicked up in | the \streets is so truly pre- 
pesterousithat I wonder I have shad the patience 
and the eourtesy’to ‘listen to you'for.as long a 
time sas) I have ‘listened. Indeed I ihaye the 
Sea on 

ibel. 

“No, you wwill\mot ido that,” said Keith, 





. “LD know ct cag _ Mou teeliore) 





ecceeuese choesid,: “acting 
ae ing surprisessme,” ‘toh 
petal. And [ihope,” withexnbittersneer,“* that 
my condact:hasawet-with year wirbaons | 
bation, madame.” i 
«T- know more of than you-suppose,” 
Edith pursued, steadily ; ‘I know that you be- 


lieve yourself to be the lawful wife of the pre- 
sent Earliof Penrythan. For some reason you 
allowed him to marry Lady Grace Biddulph—I 
suppose because out of her wealth he could 
make you an ample allowance, though why he 
did not before the world go through the farce, 
of appearing to meet you for the first time and 
then marrying you again publicly I never could 
understand !”’ 

Laurette had ‘grown white to the lips; every 
trace of the peach bloom had faded. Her eyes 
blazed, notwithstanding, and: she still smiled 
her cruel smile. 

«© You speak in enigmas ; youareincomprehen- 
sible, Madame Donnetta. I-cannot understand 
you. Either you are too clever for me, or else— 
I hinted just now what I feared might be 
Your anxiety about that 
worthless young person has unhinged - your 
mind. She has eloped with Monsieur Pousard. 
When he is tired of her, and he scon gets tired 
of everybody, he willsend her back, no doubt.” 

The full sting of this brutal insult entered 
into Edith’s soul as the diabolical Laurette in- 
tended that it-sshould. Shewas not prepared to 
prove that her child was pure-hearted, high- 
minded, and devotedly attached to her betrothed 
lover, Martin Vaughan. How well: she knew 
this. But it was the same as the faith of the 
Christian, which is the strong hope and the 
eomfort and refuge of his soul; all the mockery 
of the infidel cannot rend it from him, but 
neither can he prove the foundations ‘on which 
his faith is built to the unbeliever. 

Edith had no proof to offer in support of her 
assertion that Lilias would no more: have eloped 
with a strange man than she would have aspired 
to the throne of England or have/attempted: to 
burn the City of Paris to the ground. And 
Laurette only smiled her bitter smile. 

Well,” she said, “he is e-and she is 
gone. We can find no trace of ‘either of them, 
I assure you. I believe that in the course of a 
few months she will reappear upon the scene, 
who can tell? By that time she may even be 
Madame Pousard; do not despair.” 


« But I do despair,” Edith answered. ‘You 


who locked her up, and on false pretences, have 








’ With was looking Laurette straight in the 

- endgame Pry to aideadlier white- 

‘shesew her lips.quiver, and she wenton, 
herifingsr at her : 


“Ef, you would make “any atonement for the 


horrors ‘of xestore my child. -4£;\you 
will: do z ich ; may) Dywill 
shield - as T:ean from justice, which 


is even nowvenyyour track. Oh! Lady \Over- 
bury, there are bloodhounds let looseupon your 
track ; they will hunt you down in time in spite 
of your title and your wealth; but I will be 
silent where my silence can serve you, and I 
will speak where miy*words can benefit you, if 
only you will restore my child.” 

Then Laurette looked with the -penetrating 
eyes of a sorceress into the face of Edith, and 
she read her soul, and she said to herself: 

“« She is in the dark ; she does not know what 
I know. What is to be done must be done quickly. 
I have the courage of a butcher who smites 
down the strong but tethered ox. I know 
neither pity nor eompunction nor regret. If 
one witness came forward I should be ruined. 
That witness must be put to-silence for ever.” 

Laurette smiled a smile that was not quite so 
mocking or so bitter as usual. 

** Well, Madame Donnetta,” she said, “you 
have threatened me severely, and I protest that 
I do not understand one word of what you have 
been saying. You imply, of course, that I 
am jealous of your daughter ssince she is, 
according to what’ I can make: out, actually 
the daughter of the Earl of Penrythan? I[ 
suppose you credit me with the feelings of a 

her since you do me the honour to assert 
that I am the earl’s only lawful wife? Then I 
am supposed to have imprisoned mademoiselle, 
am I? And, also, in the past Iam supposed to 
have committed ‘some dark ‘and mysterious 
crime? ‘All of these assertions must be proved 
before I-can give them-any more attention. 
Will you allow me'to hint that the interview 
has already lasted too long for me, and that it is 
time it was brought to a close, and,” here she 
looked with a fiendish ‘malice at Edith, “ there 
is not one of your requests that I will grant.” 

The last words were hissed with a venom not 
tobe described. Edith’s heart sank. 

«My child is in her power,” she said to her- 
self, “and she defies me. May Heaven direct 
me and protect my Lilias.” 

Without one word of courtesy or of adieu, 
Edith Lady Overbury, walked through 
the corridors out to the ‘hall, down' the steps, 
and re-entered her carriage, ‘which had been 
driving up and down waiting for her all the 
while, and she was driven away from’ Beaubois 





locked her up again. Remember that if’ I find 


without even thinking of :poor-eld Malle. Patini, 
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who was;sleeping now in the day instead of \in 
‘the night, and Laurette remained glonein the 
small,, ,richly-furnished boudoir, where . that 
singular interview had taken place. 

** Money : will! do. anything !’ .she said, and 
‘she threw upsher hands and smiled a wicked 


smile, “and Ihave plenty of it, thamk the’) p 


fates.” 
* . * * * 


Lilias awoke. Qh, what'aiterrible awakening 
was that. ‘She had Jain down on the damp 
floor shivering with cold, but.so intense ‘had 
been: her :fatigue and weariness that she had 
slept soundly. :She slept, indeed, for hours— 
slept until the winter sunshine had melted some 
of the snow in the. garden paths about the 
chateau, but no ray of light penetrated to the 
dungeon where she was confined. Still the. oil 
lamp was feebly burning, casting a ‘dim and 
weird . radiance. upon ‘the: whitewashed walls, 
ithe :steep.slimy steps. 

«<(Where-—where am TI ?”’ said Lilias. ‘ Where 
is Martin and my mother. Oh! .mow’I remem- 
ber, I am entrapped—I am ‘left ‘here,to starve 
and die!”.and Lilias:mttered a‘londand lament- 
able cry. 

She arose. How stiff she was with eold; how 
her limbs trembled ; how ill and faimt:she felt: 
She hastened up:the steps, stood at:the top, and 
beat the door.and: cried at the:top of her voice, 
“Help, help, help!’ but only ithe echoes: an- 
swered her. .And thus the hours:went:on. She 
cried and, beat the door until she: was faint, and 
then she sank into a species of ‘mercif™| .stupor 
for.a:time, only to awaken in her terror and 
agony, to which:the pangs of hunger: were now 


added. 


How Jong she had been in the .cellar she 
never knew, but there came a time when she 
heard the sound of footsteps outside, and ‘then 
she redoubled her cries. 

Once or: twice while she had been sleeping 
she had been .visited by mocking dreams— 
dreams in which she had fancied that she had 
heard footsteps in the passage outside, that the 
door had been opened, and that she had seen 
lights and ‘friendly faces. Was this a mocking 
dream or reality? The key turned in the lock 
and she. saw now indeed lights and two men. 
There was nothing re-assuring in their faces. 
They-were dressed in the blue blouse of the 
French peasant. ‘hey had each of them a low 
and brutal cast of feature. One was old, the 
other: was young. By the likeness between 
them one would have supposed them to be 
fatherandson. Lilias-sprang out. The elder 
man laid his. hand on her arm. 

“Silence !” he said ; “ here is a letter for you. 
You had better read it, and don’t make a 
moise:” 

A sealed letter was put into her hand; it 
was directed to Mlle. Martin. The handwriting 
appeared to be her mother’s. Lilias broke the 
seal and read as follows : 


“My Daruine Oniip,—Ask no questions of 
the people who bring you this, but do-simply as 
they tell you. The Karl and Countess of Penry- 
than and that infamious Lady Overbury in- 
sulted me so that I will not consent to your 
staying.another night under that roof. Don’t 
stop to ask how it is that Iknow where you are 
confined ; I will explain all. “Trust these men, 
who are good men, who will protect you from 
your foes. They willibring you at once to me 
and also to Martin, who awaits your arrival 
with agonised impatience. 

“Your loving mother, 
“‘Epira.” 


Lilias ‘had ‘been ‘for -twenty-fonr ‘hours a 
prisoner in a damp dungeon without food or fire. 
‘She was stupefied-with suffering, otherwise the 
palpable falsehood of the message would have 
struck her at once, but her head ‘was’ aching. 
‘She was giddy, confused and suffering, and the 
handwriting appeared to be that-of’her mother. 
'The.abuse of Lady Overbury too féll ‘in with 
her own -sentiments. ‘She. didnot doubt the 
letter or the: men until«t :was:too late. 

*Oome along, mademoiselle,”’ . said: the 


younger man, “the carriage is at the door. Do 
not make a noise, or the wretch who put you 
in that,prison will.be here again and plenty 
more with her. You are in danger every, mo- 
ment that you,pass here.” 

And thus they hurried Lilias along the dark 
assages, and presently she was in the wide 
hall of the chateau. It was the very dead and 
depth of the winter night. Lilias did not know 
it, but on the staircase sat Laurette watching 
her exit, and prepared to do her.worst if the 
girl cried or attempted to appeal to the inmates 
of the chateau for help. 

As it was poor, unhappy Lilias did nothing 
of the kind. She went in to -where the hall 
door stood open. Outside she saw a white 
wintry world, and a horse and cab, or voiture, 
as they call them in France, standing before 
the porch. She went on like one in a dream. 
The elder man pushed her into the carriage, 
then he mounted and took.the reins, the other 
man ran along by the side as the voiture went 
along the avenue toward the entrance. This 
second man opened the gates. Once ontside 
the carriage stopped, and the second man 
climbed into the box-seat next the driver. Then 
on went the cab again. 

Lilias had a vague dread all the while, for 
she thought there was a want -of.care for.her 
comfort in the whole proceeding which did not 
seem like her mother, but she was so weary that 
she slept and dreamed.and woke with the jolt- 
ing of the carriage, only to sleep and, dream 
again, and so three hours went on of hard in- 
cessant driving. The next time the cab,stopped, 
Lilias awoke with a cry of;dismay on her. lips. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE PETIT CHIEN. 


I had a thing to say, but let it go; 
The sun is in the heaven, 

And the proud day is all too wanton, 
And too full of gauds 


To give me audience. SHAKFSPEARE. 


Tue carriage stood now before a house’ of 
villanous aspect situate in ‘‘a wilderness,” so 
Lilias said to herself, because far as her eye 
could reach there was not a sign of human 
habitation visible in the dimly breaking light 
of the wintry dawn. 

Behind the house rose a hill clothed in dark 
pine woods. To right and left stretched a 
dreary common, with the rough coach road cut- 
ting across it—that road by which the cab had 
reached the inn. Forit was an inn, this house, 
or ‘it had been an inn in the days ‘before. The 
railways took almost. all the traffic out of the 
roads. 

A broken sign ereaked and made a moaning 
in the dismal wind which had risen and was 
blowing a gale over the common. The window- 
panes were most of them broken and stuffed 
with rags; the house had a truly forlorn and 
yet wicked face, if one may be allowed to indulge 
in the conceit that houses, like men, have physi- 
ognomies; it was of a dull grey colour; Lilias 
could make out that much in the light of the 
dawn. Five windows ran in a row over the 
entrance porch; there were two on either side 
of the -hall door. There was a trough for 
horses in front, a pigsty in the rear. 

“What is this house? Why am I brought 
here ?” 

Lilias spoke fluent French, but neither of the 
men vouchsafed: her any reply. A suspicion of 
blackest treachery smote upon ‘her, ;and wher 
young heart sank with fear. There was, :in 
truth, something appalling in the physiognomy 
of that .weird grey house with its stuffed 
windows, its creaking signboard, its :surround- 
ings of desolate commonland and the dark pine- 
wood rising behind. -'‘The younger man held the 
door of the cab open for her to descend, but he 
maintained a sulky:silence, though she repeated 
her question. 

«TI don’t understand your English-French, 
not I,” he said, in the roughest Norman accent. 





“Get out here, descendez vite. Get down 





quickly, you have no time! to lose. Madame 
votre mérejis in the, house.” 

“In that house?” cried Lilias, pointing to it 
in dismay. ‘Oh, impossible,:you have brought 
me here by a thick. Ah! how foolish I was.” 

She was weak from hunger and fatigue, and 
she began to weep, whereupon the ruffian seized 
her roughly by the arm:and pulled her out of 
the.cab: with the same:kind of brutality we 
have seen a butcher drag from his cart the 
trembling lamb which is destined to fall under 
his knife. His heart dares not-give way to any . 
impulseiof pity, for the captive is doomed, and 
the deed. must be done, and he sets about as in 
duty bound to steel: himself to the task, so 
Pierre Raffini, the younger, who was promised a 
reward which was to enrich him for life if he 
carried out: the task which had been set him, 
would not look into the beautiful face of Lilias. 

He had been told'that.she was very fair, and 
that she might plead:with him for her life, and 
that unless he took that life he should not have 
his reward of ten thonsamd francs. He and his 
father were to divide twenty thousand francs 
between them if they carried out the orders 
which were given them. 

Lilias. was faint and weak. She stumbled 
and fell,.and the ruffian »pulled her up again to 
her feet with.an oath. 

«Have -you then been drinking brandy in 
your cellar?” he said brutally, “that you can’t 
stand upright. Come along and ask no ques- 
tions ;” and he: pulled her ‘forwards. 

The other man led the horse and carriage 
round towards a dilapidated stable. Raffini 
dragged along the now trembling, unresisting 
Lilias. ‘Howeould she resist the strong Norman 
savage when her limbs all shook with weakness, 
and she was ready to faint from hunger? A 
little expostulation she attempted, but to her 
entreaties and enquiries he answered always in 
the same brutal fashion : 

“I can’t understand. your English-French. 
Your words are wasted upon me.” 

And so Lilias was dragged into the inn, the 
« Petit Chien,” the little dog, as it was called. 
What+a horrible place it was; what a fusty 
odour was that in the narrow, filthy, flagged 
passage! All the passage was dark at first, 
but presently at the end Lilias perceived a light 


‘gleaming and the trailing of a woman’s skirt. 


Something akin to hope made her heart flutter 
fora moment. A woman—one of her own sex 
—might have a little pity perhaps. 

The next moment that illusion was dispelled ; 
the woman advanced, earrying a candle in her 
hand. One glance at the hard brutal face 
showed Lilias that with this woman the saving 
of a hundred human lives would weigh as 
dust in the balance compared to the gaining 
of a hundred silver crown pieces. The woman 
had a murderous brow, a sensual, eruel jaw. 
She was about fifty years old, sallow, ugly, with 
small, savage, sulky eyes—eyes, indeed, which 
gleamed with mingled cunning and ferocity. 
She wore dingy, sorry garments, a large cap 
on her head, long red, -glass earrings. She 
advanced towards Lilias, held the candle high, 
and scanned her face and form. Her small 
eyes glittered at sight of the rubies. 

“Those have to be returned,” said Pierre, 
speaking to his mother: in a patois which Lilias 
could not understand. ‘They must: go back to 
the person -who ‘will pay the money. They 
would only lead to the detection of us all.” 

“They are worth a risk,” said Madame 
Rafini. “In my girlhood I lived with a 
jeweller as maid of-all-work in the Rue St. 
Paul, at Rouen, and I know that those are worth 
the ransom of a prince.” 

“Nevertheless,” said young Pierre, “they 
have to be returned. They will as surely lead 
to detection as autumn leads us on to winter. 
They will have to go back.” 

«Take them back now,” said Madame Rafiini, 
sharply, but Pierre shook his head. 

«We don’t want a row,” he said; “leave 
matters tome. I am.to act in this matter. 
Don’t fear, all will be well if only you keep 
yourself out-of it. "We don’t want your fingers 
in our pie. Do as you are bid, and you'll 
prosper.” 
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Not one word of this jargon was intelligible 
to the stricken Liliasj, but she felt that she had 
fallen a third tone ilo a trap which her relent- 
less foe had laid her, and that whatever 
perils had threatened in the first two positions 
were as nothing compared to the deadly danger 
of her present situation. 

Murder lurked in the eyes both of Pierre 
Raffini and his mother. Still she tarned in 
desperation towards the woman and thus ad- 
dressed her : 

“If you will enable me to return to my 
mother, Madame—Madame Donnetta, Numero 
ten, Rue Taitbout, Paris, she will give you five, 
ten, twenty thousand francs, anything you like 
to ask ?” 

But the woman Raffini had been prepared for 
these kind of proposals. She had been told 
that the mother of Lilias was poor, and was 
only a singer who was always in debt, and who 
would only pay her in promises which would 
never be fulfilled. 

“We have nothing to do with your mother,” 
she said. “I always say to this young English 
woman that I understand not her English 
French,” said Pierre with a sullen frown. “ And 
for you, Mere Raffini, it is the best answer you 
can make. These girls are all simpletons who 
will talk. It is only men who have sense, and 
who comprehend all these things. Take her 
on now to where she will stay as long as she is 
alive, and lock her in.” 

Again the brutal Pierre spoke in that patois 
which was as Hebrew in the ears of Lilias. The 
man released his brutal clutch of herarm. The 
woman laid a strong claw upon her shoulder. 

“Come,” she said, “we have nothing fine 
enough for youat the “ Petit Chien,” but never- 
theless you must make up your mind, for it is 
all that you are likely to have.” 

Then she took the arm of Lilias and dragged 
her along the passage. She still carried the 
candle, but by this time the daylight came in 
strongly through a small window high in the 
wall, and when they reached the end of the 
passage, Madame Raffini blew the candle out. 
A steep flight of dirty stairs, with a broken 
balustrade met the eyes of Lilias. Madame 
Raffini never once let go her hold of her arm. 
She dragged her up the stairs, and at last struck 
her a savage box on the ear. 

“Move fast,” she said; “I can’t stop for 
your fads and pretence of being tired. Make 
haste, then, and give me no trouble, for I am 
not by nature patient, and [ have no pity for 
anybody ; nobody ever had any for me!’’ 

Lilias wondered in a dim, vague way whether 
Madame Raffini had had too much to drink or 
not, but she was never able to decide that ques- 
tion to her satisfaction. It is true that madame 
smelt strongly of “Kirch,” that strong white 
spirit distilled from the cherries of the black 
forest in Germany, which is sold so largely in 
France, but, then, madame used to mix that 
fascinating spirit in her coffee daily. She 
dragged Lilias on, and at the top of the stairs 
was a long passage. On either side were white- 
washed walls and black doors, which opened 
each with a key, but no handle. Now these 
were the doors of the bedchambers of the hotel 
of the “ Petit Chien,” or “ Little Dog,” if we 
give its name in English. 

It was many years though now since respect- 
able travellers had “put up” at the wayside 
inn. Indeed, though there wasa coach road over 
the common, it was no longer the high road, 
for another wider and stronger and smoother 
had been cut in another direction at about a 
mile distance from the “‘ Little Dog.” 

Thus, of late years, the old inn had fallen 
into disuse and decay. The owner was a young, 
gay noble, the Count de Favars, who spent 
his winter in Paris, his summers on the Rhine, 
in London, in Switzerland, or Italy — whither- 
soever his whims led him, and meanwhile, 
since he was a bachelor, he shut up his great 
chateau for the most part, trusted his estates 
to his agent, and only troubled himself to draw 
the rents. 

As for the hotel “ Petit Chien,” situate on a 





wild and dreary part of the moorland, that was | 
let at a nominal rent which was hardly ever | 


paid to the Norman family of the Raffinis. How 
did the Raffinis live? Not out of the custom 
of their inn, for days passed without a single 
traveller stopping at the “Petit Chien” toask for 
even acup of'wine. But there were the forest 
lands of two chateaux in the neighbourhood, and 
report said that the innkeeper and his son were 
adepts with their guns, and that much game of 
their killing found its way into the Paris 
markets. 

Father and son were often away for days, and 
when they returned, there was much brandy 
drinking and carousing going on at the evil- 
looking hostelry. These were the people 
among whom the lotof poor Lilias was cast. If 
she could have peeped into either of the bed- 
chambers, she would have seen for the most 
part cobwebbed ceilings and ragged curtains, 
with here and there a broken bedstead, chair, 
or washstand. 

Madame Raffini had a key in her pocket, with 
which she opened one of the doors, and she 
pushed Lilias forward into a room. It wasa 
bare room, except that there was a poor little 
bedstead, with a sorry mattrass in one corner. 
The window was smeared with dirt, three of 
the panes were broken and stuffed with rags. 
There was not a chair, a washstand, a towel, or 
basin in the place; the floor was covered with 
the dust of months. 

“Oh, madame,” said Lilias, “ have pity and 
give me at least a cup of milk or even water, I 
am dying with thirst.” 

«What will you give me if I do?” said 
Madame Raffini, looking with greedy eyes on 
the collaret of Edith. 

«I cannot give you this,” said Lilias, “ be- 
cause it is my mother’s, but you shall have this 
ring, madame, if you will bring me something. 
Some coffee, some soup, anything. You do not 
know, perhaps, what it is to feel hunger and 
thirst ?” 

As she spoke she drew a ring from her 
finger and held it towards Madame Raffini. It 
was a gold buckle ring set with seed pearls, and 
with an emerald in the centre. Her eyes 
glistened when she saw it, for she understood 
well the relative value of various standards of 
gold and gems. She pounced eagerly upon the 
ring and slipped it over her smallest finger. 
Then she looked with sharp eyes at the white, 
slender hand of Lilias, on which remained now 
one ring—an opal set round with diamonds; 
this was the gift of Martin Vaughan. 

«Give me that also,” she said. 

«TI cannot; it is the gift of my betrothed, 
madame.” 

And the girl blushed a faint, lovely blush as 
the memory of her lover rose up in her soul. 

“ Ay, but I will have it when you are dead!” 
the hag murmured to herself. “I will bring 
you a bowl of coffee with warm milk and a roll 
in return for this bauble,” she said, aloud, “ but 
mind, I don’t consider it is half payment 
enough !” 

And then she went out of the room, locked 
the door, and Lilias was left alone in her hideous 
chamber. 

* Still, it is an improvement on that cellar,” 
said Lilias to herself, with the natural elasticity 
of youth, and extracting, as is the wont of youth, 
the sweet from the bitter in the cup which Fate 
compelled her to drink. 

The prospect of the coffee was delightful. 
There was a bed to lie on; the room was not 
dark. A slanting ray of wintry sunshine came 
through the few panes of glass that were yet 
whole and smooth. 

Lilias went to the window and tried to look 
out, but she found that the dirt of years ob- 
structed the view. She could see glimpses of 
the common, with patches of grass amid the 
general waste of snow, and a pine wood in the 
foreground above the misty, light-coloured, in- 
distinct firmament of northern Europe during a 
fine winter day—nothing else. 

«I wonder what they mean to do with me?” 
she asked herself, with a weary sigh. , 

The thought of murder did not enter the 
mind of this poor child, and all the while her 
grave was being dug in the deep, soft earth 
amid the pine trees at the back of the “ Petit 





Chien.” There toiled Pierre, the elder, with his 
spade all the morning, and young Pierre sat by 
the kitchen fire with madame, his mother; he 
was smoking furiously. 

On the dirty table stood two tall bottles of 
strong liquor, and there was a small jug filled 
with boiling water, and there were pewter cups 
in which was mixed brandy and sugar and lime 
juice and hot water. 

These Normans know how to concoct what 
the English call “punch;”’ they have leerned 
how in the cafés and cabarets in Paris, and every 
now and then Pierre the younger lifts some- 
thing in his hand and weighs it, and anon he 
clutches it and brandishes it: it is an enormous 
hammer; with which a man might fell an ox. 

“It will take no time to speak of,” the 
younger Pierre says to his mother. ‘Put some- 
thing in that coffee that will make her sleep so 
soundly that she will hearnothing. Hf she does 
hear, she will think it is her lover who is com- 
ing to steal a kiss while she dreams of their 
wedding morning. Put more brandy in the cup, 
mother,” he added. 

“Thy hand shakes,” said Madame Raffini, 
“that weapon is too heavy. Drink no more 
brandy now, wait until the night closes in, then 
it will steady your hand. Take coffee now, and 
eat something. Let me cut thee a slice of the 
ham. Thou art of a strong courage, but if 
thou takest much more brandy I tell thee again 
thy hand will shake.” 

“Tt shakes not because of the brandy I have 
drunk, but because of the weight of the ham- 
mer. Ah, I would it were night and pitch dark. 
I heard the wind howling in the chimney a 
while since, that is a sign that it will be noisy 
to-night and that is good. I hope the rain will 
fall, too, in splashing heavy showers, so as to 
wet the earth well when we have covered it in. 
All this is nothing after the first blow is struck, 
and we are to have twenty thousand francs! I 
shal] go back to ma Normandie and rent a farm, 
breed cattle, and grow rich. Ha, the rain is 
coming down already, and the wind howls!” 


Lilias has eaten her roll, has drank her coffee. 
She was so famished that she took no notice of 
the odd flavour of the coffee, but when she had 
drank it a strange drowsiness came over her. 
She lay down on the bed and sank into the deep 
and dreamless sleep which fatigue and a power- 
ful narcotic engendered. 

The storm grew furious; the wind and the 
rain dashed against her window, but she slept 
on as calmly as if she lay in her luxurious 
chamber in her mother’s hotel at Paris. The 
darkness crept over the land. Downstairs in 
the kitchen the Raffinis gathered together 
round their wood fireand conversed in whispers. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Brrort Mrs. Lorraine fell asleep sae gd 
more calm, and recalling, every incident of her 
conversation with her husband, she came to the 
conclusion that his evident aberration of mind 
was but temporary, and when the fumes of the 
wine which he had doubtless taken at the party 
subsided, he would think no more of Clara than 
usual, or at least he would not press the absurd 
demands which he had made. 

But in the morning her anger was again 
roused, for Mr. Lorraine returned to the subject 
of their last night’s discussion and sternly bade 
his wife see that his orders were obeyed. 

Mrs. Lorraine sat some time after the depar- 
ture of her husband, undetermined what course 
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to pursue. Anger, hatred of Clara, resentment 
against her husband, a fierce thirst for self- 
gratification, and a cowardly fear of conse- 
quences, struggled for supremacy. Her bosom 
heaved with this war of passions, and she alter- 
nately paced the room in excitement, or threw 
herself back upon her couch in despair. 


Determined as she was to gratify self, obdu- | 


rately opposed to her husband’s plans respecting 
Clara, dimly conscious that some motive which 
she could not fathom prompted his commands, 
she was a victim to jealousy and a prey to self- 
interest. 

“TI may as well at once advertise myself as a 
public chaperone!” she indignantly exclaimed. 
“« What! shall I, the admired and accomplished 
Mrs. Lorraine, become the duenna of country 
girls as well as the unhappy mother of unattrac- 
tive daughters? Must I drag this creature, like 
an incubus, after me to ball, concert, and opera ? 
Must I introduce as a relative a person whom I 
thave already named as my governess ? Must I be 
forced to bring forward one who will outshine 
Mabel and thwart my fondest hopes ?” 

Mrs. Lorraine did not mention, even to herself 
in the silence of her own chamber, another fear 
which haunted her. Her mirror of late had been 
telling some sad truths. Beautiful as she still 
‘was, she had recently noticed signs which filled 
her with terrible dread. Silver threads had 
appeared among her raven locks ; her complexion 
once blooming and faultless, was losing its bril- 
liancy, and her eyes now lacked the lustre and 
sparkle which formerly distinguished them. 

And should she now put her own signature, 
as it were, to advancing age by assuming the 
role of a matron? No, fora few years longer 
she would cling to her youth. She would not 
yet relinquish her social sceptre ; she would not 
valuntarily lay down the magic wand she had so 
long held and let others place it in the hands of 
the despised Clara. 

Yes, this was the most galling idea of all, for 
Mrs. Lorraine could not but acknowledge the 
beauty of her husband’s niece, and she well 
knew that were she to appear in the gay world 
at her side arrayed in the splendid garb which 
such a world made imperative, she, the matron 
—she, the elder belle, would be cast into the 
background, and all the honours which she so 
regally had borne would be heaped upon her 
dependent. 

“No!” she said. “It shall never be! 
shall never take my place.” 

She spoke the words aloud. As she did so the 
door opened and Cécile entered. 

“What is the meaning of this, Cécile?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lorraine, indignantly. ‘ Why do 
you enter without knocking ?” 

“Pardon, madame,” replied the submissive 
maid. “I knock many times, and when at 
last I hear madame’s voice I think she bid me 
enter.” 

“* What brings you here at this hour ?” 

‘The servant had a silver salver in her hand 
whereon lay a note. She came forward and 
Offered it to her mistress. 

“Monsieur send word it shall be delivered 
without delay.” 

Mrs. Lorraine took the note and signed to 
the servant to withdraw. A foreboding of its 
contents oppressed her as she tore open the 
a It was from her husband, and ran as 

ollows : 


Clara 


“ Evaenia,—A friend whom I met last even- 
ing at Mrs. Tullien’s will dine with us to-day. 
Let Clara’s new position in the house be fully 
established at once. I will overlook no delay nor 
disobedience in this matter. A. L.” 


Thus again brought face to face with the 
inevitable the proud woman again boldly calcu- 
lated the consequences of disobedience. She now 
knew that her husband’s mind was fully made 
up as to this matter. She recalled the penalties 
he had more than once hinted at. She looked 
about her luxurious chamber and counted the 
cost of carrying her point. . 

Suddenly a thought struck her. Why should 
she take upon herself the ugly consequences of 
this decision when by adroit management she 


might throw the responsibility of it upon the 
shoulders of another? She rang for Cécile, and 
when that obedient person appeared asked : 

“Is Miss Clara at home ?” 

* Yes, madame.” 

« Where is she ?” 

“In her chamber, madame. Madame knows 
that this is the hour when Mees Lina has the 
habit of saying her djessons.” 

“ Go to her and say I wish to speak with her. 
Or stay,” she added, as another thought 
—— adroit supplemented the first, “ I will go 
to her.” 

** Gracious !”” ejaculated Cécile, holding up her 
hands. “Is it, indeed, the purpose of madame 
to ascend so many stairs to the chamber of 
Mademoiselle Clara ?” 

“TI wish to see what progress Lina is making 
in her studies,” replied Mrs. Lorraine. ‘Give 
me my vinaigrette, and wait here until I 
return.” 

She took the smelling salts from the maid’s 
hand, and throwing a light, invalid’s shawl 
about her shoulders went forth upon her unusual 
visit. 

A few moments later Clara was interrupted in 
her morning’s duties by a rap at her door, and 
fearing that another trying interruption from 
Mabel was in store for her she went with a 
heavy heart to open it. Her astonishment was 
extreme when she saw her aunt standing upon 
the threshold. 

** Ah, Clara,” said Mrs. Lorraine, pleasantly, 
accepting the young girl’s invitation and enter- 
ing the room. “ You are surprised to see me 
this morning, but I thought it was quite time 
to come and see how you and Lina were getting 
along together. I would not have neglected it so 
loéng, but you know I never feel very well in the 
morning.” ~ 

Clara’s surprise, both at this unexpected visit 
from her aunt and at her changed mood, so 
different from the cold hauteur which usually 
distinguished her, was so great that for an 
instant she could hardly find words to reply. 

But before she could speak, Mrs. Lorraine, 
casting a rapid glance around the room, ex- 
claimed : 

“ What is this, Clara? Why are you occupy- 
ing this room ?”’ 

“Why?” repeated Clara, mystified by this 
question. ‘“‘ Because it was assigned to my use 
when I first came here, by your command, if I 
mistake not.” 

“By my command, child!’ echoed Mrs. 
Lorraine, sinking down upon a chair and look- 
ing reprovingly at her niece. “ Did you think I 
would knowingly give you an apartment inferior 
to those occupied by my servants? Some 
terrible mistake has been made! I never 
intended you should have a room of this descrip- 
ticn. Why did you not speak to me of the 
matter ? John shall be dismissed for this gross 
neglect of duty !” 

«No, no, aunt,” remonstrated Clara, puzzled 
by this change of manner. “I am very contented 
in this place. Lina and I find it admirably 
suited to our purpose; it is so quiet and 
retired.” 

«But, my child, I cannot permit my hus- 
band’s niece to remain in so dismal an apart- 
ment. I see you have made most laudable 
efforts to give the place a cheerful aspect. Your 
little paintings and sketches are really quite 
pretty, but another room shall be got ready for 
you without delay.” 

“T entreat you not to order any change, dear 
aunt,” said Clara, really distressed at the 
thought of leaving a spot to which she had 
grown attached despite its plainness. ‘“ Any 
other room would seem less homelike than 
this.” 

Mrs. Lorraine’s lips curled with disdain as 
the thought crossed her mind that without 
doubt such surroundings did indeed seem more 
like home to this country girl; but for her own 
deep purpose she concealed the smile as she 
said : 


“ You are really almost an anchorite, Clara, 
yet { must say 1 cannot but admire the sim- 








plicity of taste which reconciles one to the 
plainer side of life. Your example makes me 








ashamed of myself, for while you have beer 
living here from day to day contented and 


happy I have been secluding self in my 
luxurious apartments, never troubling my mind 
about the comfort of others, believing that my 
servants attended tosuch duties as I would have 
them. I shall make you amends in some way, 
Clara. For instance, if you will not leave this 
chamber, to which you say you have become 
attached, you must let me buy you some mew 
dresses, or something of that sort.” . 

** Oh, no, indeed, thank you, aunt,” exclaimed 
Clara. ‘“Iassure youl do not need any new 
dresses. I already have the material for one, 
and shall soon make it up. My wants are very 
few, and I have abundant means of gratifying 
them.” 

« But, my dear,” remonstrated Mrs. Lorraine, 
“you must let me do something for you. I 
shall not ride this afternoon, so what do you 
say to taking the carriage and going to the 
Park ?” 

Clara’s delicately attuned ear caught the re- 
luctant undertone in Mrs. Lorraine’s voice as 
she made this offer. 

“ Cécile could accompany you if you dislike 
going alone,” she added. 

«Thank you, aunt,” replied Clara, coldly, sus- 
pecting that some dangerous purpose lay hidden 
under this show of friendly solicitude. “I 
much prefer walking, for really I need the 
exercise.” 

«How you oppose my kind intentions!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lorraine. ‘“ Is there nothing I can 
do for you? Will you not accompany us to the 
next ball we attend? I daresay I could beg an 
invitation for you ?” 

“Pray do not do so,” said Clara, quickly, 
more and more mystified by her aunt’s be- 
haviour. 

“ Well, then, Clara, if you refuse new dresses, 
a different room, rides in the park, and balls, I’m 
sure you will be tempted by the opera.” 

The crafty woman noticed the gleam of joy 
which filled the eyes of the music-loving girl, 
and she added with well-affected enthusiasm : 

“T will buy youa ticket, and John shall go 
with you to the door, and shall call for you when 
the entertainment is over.” 

Clara’s countenance instantly fell. The idea 
of going out alone or unattended save by a 
menial servant filled the inexperienced girl 
with dismay. She had caught glimpses of her 
aunt and cousin when starting for an even- 
ing’s amusement in gay apparel and numerously 
attended, and as she saw them go forth she 
pictured to herself the brilliant assembly of 
which they would soon form a part, and though 
no envious thoughts filled her mind at such 
times she did long to hear the divine strains 
which so elevate the soul. 

But not even the magic notes from the lyre 
of Orpheus would have tempted the girl to go 
alone to such a place, and while her aunt’s 
words still wrung in her ears, she replied : 

«You must not think me indifferent to your 
offers, aunt. They are tempting, but I must 
decline them.” 

«Had you not better reconsider your re- 
fusal?” said Mrs. Lorraine. ‘‘ Your uncle, I 
am sure, would be very much pleased to know 
that you saw a little more of the world.” 

«T am quite certain that no reconsideration 
is necessary,” the young girl replied, looking 
steadily at her aunt as if to fathom the purpose 
which brought her upon this errand. 

“Well, if you will not be persuaded, I am 
sorry,” said Mrs. Lorraine, rising. “Is there 
nothing I can do to induce you to change your 
mind ?” i ? 

“Nothing, I think, aunt,” replied Ciara, 
cheerfully. ‘You see I am very well contented 
as I am—that is,” she added, “until such time 
as my life shall be entirely changed.” 

Clara’s last words were lost upon her aunt, 
for in her rustling morning dress she was walking 
towards the door. 

“ Will you not gratify your uncle by accept- 
ing my offers ?” she said, turning once more. 

Clara hesitated. ; , 

“My uncle, I think, can have no interest in 
the matter,” she said, as a pang of sorrow shot 
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through her heart as she remembered the indif- | 


ference of that uncle upon whose kiadness and 
sympathy she had so relied when becoming an 
inmate of his faraily. 

Mrs. Lorraine frowned. 

“Shall I tell him how low you rate his 
interest ?” she said. 

«T trust you will tell him nothing which will 
farther estrange him from me.” 

Mrs. Lorraine left the room, and Clara sat 
down for a few moments to reflect upon the 
unaccountable interview just concluded: She 
believed that it boded her no good, but what 
its exact import could be she was at a loss to 
guess. 

Her aunt’s friendliness when she first entered 
the room fora moment beguiled the lonely girl 
into the hope that now at least her long suffer- 
ing and patience was about to bear fruit, and 
that more harmonious relations would be estab- 
lished between her relatives and herself, but 
Mrs. Lorraine’s conversation, her reluctant 
offers, so impossible to accept, awakened the 
orphan’s suspicions. 

Wearied at length by fruitless speculations 
she turned to her pupil, who, during the inter- 
view between her mother and cousin, had been 
busily engaged in drawing figures upon her 
slate. 

“Come, Lina,” Clara said; “let us go on 
with your lessons.” 

“TI thought mamma came up here to see about 
me?” said the child, coming forward to her 
place obediently and opening her book. 

The lessons went on to their close, when Clara 
drew her little cousin close to her side and gave 
her a fervent kiss. 

“Oh, Lina,” she said, “how I love you 
when you say your lessons so well and are so 
good.” 

Lina looked down in pleased embarrassment. 

“TI like to be good with you because you 
always treat me well,” she answered. 

«You will be all the better if you are good to 
those who treat you ill,” Clara responded. 

** But how can I be when I’m so pestered ?” 
Lina said. “TI think,” she went on, warming 
with the topie, “I think when anybody scolds 
you you’ve a right to answer back.” 

“No, no, Lina; don’t talk like that,” said 
Clara, soothingly, yet reprovingly. “You must 
return good for evil, you know.” 

“I shan’t do it,” returned Lina, falling into 
one of her contrary humours, which of late had 
been less frequent than formerly. 

“ Lina,” said Clara, gravely, “when my best 
dress was ruined did I do something naughty in 
return?” 

It was the first time Clara had ever referred 
to that incident, and now it-was with good 
effect, for again the repentant Lina hid her face 
upon her cousin’s arm and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Clara,” she sobbed, “I shall never 
stop being sorry for that. Sometimes, when 
you are good to me and I think of what I did, 
I would like to go and hang myself just as 
Judas did.” 

“ Well, then, sweetheart,” said Clara, drawing 
the little penitent still closer to her bosom, 
“don’t think of it except when you are tempted 
to answer back.” 

The young governess comforted her charge 
until every tear was dried, when she sent her 
away to play until lunch-time; and now Lina 
no longer went to the kitchen or stable in 
search of amusement, but chose other resorts 
and companions: more suited to her age and 
character. 

When the child left the room Clara opened 
her portefolio and took out paper and pencils, 
with which she occupied herself until summoned 
to the dining-room. 

Several weeks had now elapsed since she re- 
ceived the commission from Messrs. Dean, Tall- 
man and Co. Her first work had been most 
favourably received, and that resulted in other 
orders of a higher kind, and these in turn being 
well exeeuted, Clara had.the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving the promise of permanent employment 
on such terms as afforded her a happy assur- 
ance of independence. 

Judged by the extravagant standards of 





some, the compensation which she received was | toss of her head, put her purse into her pocket 


barely sufficient to keep an ordinary fashionable | and turned proudly away. 


young lady in gloves and caramels, but to the 


Earnshaw could not resist the temptation of 


thrifty Clara it seemed a princély sum; and | accompanying her part of the way home, but he 


when, for the first time, she went forth to make 
some purchase with money which was her own 
in a strangely new and delighted sense, it is 
doubtful if there was a happier person in all 
London than she who, that evening, hurried 
back to the attic room of her uncle’s palatial 
house with a dozen yards of cashmere under 
her arm. 

The afternoon of the day of which we have 
been speaking the young girl again went forth 
to the Regent Street establishment, with her 
well-filled portefolio under her shawl, and once 
more, for the second time in that place, she met 
her kind friend Mr. Earnshaw. 

« Ah,” he said, coming forward to meet her 
with a cordial greeting. “How do the arts 
prosper nowadays ?” 

She had placed her drawings upon the table 
of the little office, and with her permission’ Mr. 
Earnshaw took them up. With the accurate 
eye of a connoisseur he examined them. They 
were faultlessly done, and of such originality 
that they could not but please the most fasti- 
dious taste. 

As the young man looked at them he wondered 
how'an uncultured person, such as Mrs. Lorraine 
had described this young girl to be, could have 
so truthfully portrayed such delicate artistic 
conceptions. 

Not one of Mrs. Lorraine’s slanderous asser- 
tions had found a lodgment in Earnshaw’s mind. 
His truthful eye detected the falsehoods on the 
lips of the woman as she uttered them, and the 
remembrance of Clara’s sweet, innocent .face 
was in itself a sufficient refutation of her aunt’s 
base charges. 

Many a time since the afternoon when he last 
met the young artist had he longed to. see and 
speak with her again, and it was only by prac- 
ticing the greatest self-denial that he had been 
able to resist the temptation of placing himself 
in her way when she made her visits to the pub- 
lishing house, for he felt that by seeking such 
interviews he would involve the helpless orphan 
in difficulties whose nature he could only 
shrewdly conjecture. 

There was a magnetic influence about the 
girl which Earnshaw when in her presence 
could not resist. It was a pleasure to stand be- 
side her, to look upon her sweet face, to drink 
in the intoxicated tones of her voice; so he wil- 
fully prolonged his inspection of the drawings 
until Clara herself began to feel anxious con- 
cerning her late return. 

** My good wishes have been verified, I think,” 
the gentleman finally said. ‘‘ These drawings 
show traces of a master hand, since such earthly 
things as country carts and old horseshoes are 
made artistic.” 

He pointed as he spoke to a little rustic 
sketch where a country lane was depicted, with 
its familiar farmer’s waggon, and, lying in the 
road, a cast shoe. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, smiling. ‘“ Your good 
wishes must indeed have been my inspiration, 
and I owe you much more than thanks.” 

Earnshaw looked suddenly down upon the 
bright young face at his side, and a longing de- 
sire filled his heart to name the reward hesighed 
for. 

The work which the young girl had brought 
was duly inspected by the gentleman whose 
duty it was to pass judgment upon such matters, 
and with a flattering word of approval he 
handed her its price. With no false sentiment, 
but with the healthy pride of one who receives 
the wages of honest labour, Clara opened her 
little purse and deposited her earnings therein. 

Earnshaw, when she did so, inadvertently 
glanced towards her, anda strange thrill of pain 
shot through him as he observed that the well- 
worn, tiny little purse was empty when she 
opened it. He thought of the large sums which 
always so comfortably lined his own pockets, 


but. he would as soon have thought of giving 





alms to a duchess as of offering a penny to 
the slender girl who, with a little independent 


| saved his companion the mortification of send- 
|ing him back ere she reached her destination, 
| for he remembered and acted upon her former 
| hint. 

| Dinner had already been announced when 
| Clara reached her uncle’s house. She found 
| Lina crying_in the hall, evidently excluded for 
| some reason from the dining-room. 

** Oh, Clara !” she said, when she caught sight 
| of her cousin. ‘‘ What made you tell me to be- 
have when I wasn’t treated well? There’s com- 
pany to dinner, and mamma made John take me’ 
away, and I let him, beeause I remembered 
what you said; but if I had kickedand screamed 
they would have let me stay, for fear the com- 
pany would have heard. There’s extra things: 
on the table too, and I’m hungry !” 

« Well, Lina, dear, never mind. You see I 
can’t go to dinner now either, I’mso late; so 
after the others have finished, we'll eat all by 
ourselves.” 

Comforted by this and other promises, Lina 
presently dried her eyes, and. after awhile di- 
lated upon the appearance of her father’s guest, 
a glimpse of whom she had caughtas he entered 
the dining-room. 

“ And, Clara,” the little girl said, “I know 
something’s going.to happen, mamma looked so 
pleased and papa looked:so black !” 

Clara made no reply, but. she secretly won- 
dered ifher uncle’s black looks had any. connec- 
tion with her aunt’s visit to: her room that 
mourning. 





CHAPTER. XIII. 


Wuen Mrs. Lorraine returned to her own 
apartments after visiting Clara’s remote. cham- 
ber her face wore an entirely different. aspect. 
from what it did when she started forth upon 
her mission. 

Triumph was the expression which best 
accorded with Mrs. Lorraine’s style of beauty, 
and this she readily recognised as she looked at 
her reflection in the mirror. Opposition made 
her suddenly grow aged, as it were. 

The hard lines of her face were made harder 
by contradiction and her complexion grew dark 
and sallow when her anger was aroused. But 
when everything went well with her, when 
nothing threatened the autocratic authority she 
loved so well, she felt as if she could laugh 
at time and defy the traces of advancing years, 

When the hour arrived when she should 
dress for dinner she determined that no toilet 
accessories should be wanting te complete ‘her 
youthful appearance, so she bade her maid bring: 
out her richest and most’ becoming costume, 
and in this she arrayed herself with complete 
satisfaction. 

An intuition that the guest whom her husband 
was to bring home that evening would prove 
the same person whose distinguished appearance 
so attracted her the night before caused her to 
take especial pains with her dress, and when 
Cécile’s deft hand gave the final touches she 
surveyed herself with entire complacency. 

Her anticipations respecting her guest were 
realised, for in the Mr. Wardlaw whom her 
husband presented she recognised Mrs. Tullien’: 
distinguished visitor. 

«““Where’s Clara ?”” demanded Mr: Lorraine, 
looking about the drawing-room’ ‘uneasily, and 
searching’for his absent niece. “ Mr. Wardlavw 
is a friend of her father’s and wishes very much 
to see her.” 

Mrs. Lorraine raised her eyebrows deprecat- 
ingly. 

“Clara is a strange child!” she said, “I 
would gladly have detained: her, but she was so 
determined to go out this afternoon I found I 
could not dissuade her.” 

Mr. Lorraine looked keenly at his wife, but 
she sustained the look with equanimity. Mr. 
Wardlaw noted the glance which passed between: 
husband and wife, and the suspicion entered 
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his mind that all was not as it should be with 
this handsome pair. 

*«We will wait dinner until her return, if Mr. 
Wardlaw wishes,” the lady mildly said. 

«By no means,” that gentleman quickly ‘re- 
plied. ** Pray do not wait; unless it is:your usual 
custom to Go 80.” 

Mrs. Lorraine rang and ordered-dinner, which 
being presently announced, the party repaired 
to the dihing-room, Mabel having in:the mean- 
time appeared and been presented, while poor 
little Lina was summarily banished. 

During dinner and the evening which followed. 
Mrs.’ Lorraine exerted herself to the utmost to 
entertain her handsome guest. She noted ‘his 
occasional abstraction, and the expectant glancés 
he turned toward the door whenever it ‘was 
opened, 

Her quick ear caught:the sound of Clara’s re- 
turning footsteps.and of her voice in’ the: hall, 
but she raised her own still higher at that mo- 
ment; lest the same sounds should ‘reach their 
ears, and she exerted herself still more to: banish 
the thought of her hated niece'from the minds 
ofall present. 

Mr. Lorraine also did his best’ to make the 
evening pass agreeably, but the black cloud 
which the astute Lina: detected never lifted 
from his face, and it was all too apparent. to 
his quick-sighted: visitor that some disquieting 
influence was at work in this seemingly model 
family. 

When, at a late hour, Mr. Wardlaw ‘took his 
leave, the storm which Mrs...Lorraine had fore- 
seen was inevitable broke over her head.. Her 
husband returned from bowing his guest out, 
and closing the: door of the drawing-room,. 
placed himself in front:of his-wife, demanding: 

* Madame, whatis the:meaning of ‘thisrwilful 
disobedience ?” 

“Alfred,” replied Mrs. Lorraine, calmly, 
“don’t yon think you had better speak in a 
lower and more respectful tone when: addressing 
your wife? I-may be able to enlighten: you 
upon some matters concerning which you now 
are totally ignorant.” 

Mr. Lorraine uttered a half smothered oath. 

“ Eugenia,” he exclaimed, “I will have no 
subterfuges. I invited Wardlaw here expressly 
to see Clara, and was determined she should 
appear to. advantage before him... My orders to 
you were to that effect, and I find you'have not 
only disobeyed them; but you have: baffled my 
purpose in a most outrageous manner.” 

A new suspicion was awakened in Mrs. Lor- 
raine’s mind, and her vanity instantly © took 
alarm: Did her husband propose. entrapping 
the handsome middle-aged Mr. Wardlaw into a 
matrimonial ‘alliance with his niece, and: were 
his orders intended to: further those -plans? 


She congratulated” herself: that she had so. 


— outwitted him that she placidly:re- 
plied : 

“ My dear, I faithfelly executed your com- 
mands, but you surely cannot blame: me for 
Clara's obstinacy.” 

**Clara’s obstinacy!” echoed her husband. 
“Do not throw: your own: faults: upon Clara. 
I know the girl well enough to be convinced 
that had you: ’p ly conducted the matter 
which I entrusted to you it would not have 
gone wrong.” 

“Yow are at. liberty:to question her if you 
choose. As soon as I received your note I went 
to her room, although at thetime I was suffer- 
ing from @ most acute nervous headache. I 
proposed and insisted upon everything which 
you advised. I even went beyond your imstruc- 
tions and urged other plans and»pleasures ; but, 
to my surprise, and really to my-distress, she 
absolutely refused themiall.”” 
wane? Lorraine looked, incredulously: at his 

e. i 

“Eugenia,” he said, ‘there: must be some 
reason forthe girl’s refusal.” : 

«I donot deny it, Alfred. TI think with you 
thatthe girl has-her reasons for declining such 
advantageous proposals as Imade her. It may 
be that ignorance of society customs makes-her 
timid about entering it, orshe may have imbibed 
certain foolish notions about. the vanity of such 
things.” 





“« Nonsense,.Eugenia. I cannot believe any- 
thing of the kind. I repeat, she must have had 
her reasons, and I strongly suspect you could 
offer a different explanation if you were so 
inclined.” 

Mrs. Lorrainé drew herself up haughtily, 
saying : 

“ Alfred, I think it unbecoming in you to heap 
such needless indignities upon me. Ido not see 
the use of prolonging this interview if I am 
still to be subjected to insults. Indeed, from 
the moment of Clara’s entering this house you 
seem to have sought opportunities to wound me 
on her account. I did think I should meet with 
some kindness from you when I so promptly 
and dutifully laid aside my own preferences and 
made your wishes known to Clara. I seconded 
them also by my own entreaties; as she will tell 
you if she tells the truth of themmatter. But I 
find it is useless for me to attempt to win your 
confidence; the regard you once had for me 
seems to be entirely forgottems: I never thought 
I should become that most"pitiaible ‘unhappy 
of mortals—a neglected: wifei!” . 

She put her handkerchief‘ to "her }eyes’and 
several tears coursed down herscheeks: Her 
husband was softened ‘by her evident distress; 
and seating himself beside ‘her, ‘he:said : 

“ Eugenia, I would to Héawenm:I could give 
you the confidence of which you speaks Tt would 
certainly ease myrown mi T-couldishare its 
burden with another; but, believe:me, my re- 
gard for your happiness restraimsme!”” 

“ That isethe way: you always put:me off!’ 
was the-petulant amswers “But yoor regard 
for my peaceof mind dees not deter :you from 
making my life wretehed by brimging: people 
here whom Ido nob‘fike.” 

“ Youmay bexight; Hugenia; bat people are 
often forced into measares which: they, do not’ 
themselves faney.” 

« Alfred ? ‘cried ‘the lady, ‘‘ tél me why~it is 
that in thisamatterof Clara Téoeraime you are so 
unlike:yourself?' Why isatthiat if you do not 
want her here you contitime:‘to harbour her? 
Does the gith exert sommevitindluenceover you ? 
or does some superstitious’ reverence:for her 
dead and gone mother——” 

«* Eugenia!” ej her/busband, angrily, 
do not toxeh upon that topic agaim. I'forbid 


it! You:haweenaweasen to be jealous either of | 


that dead womazr or of heriliving daughter. I 
cannot tell you why I must not: send Clara 
away. You may thank Heaven that youdo not 
know.” 

« A husband should never have-secrets ‘which 
he cannot share with his wife !” cried Mrs. Lor- 
raine. “If he has such, and will not disclose 
them, it is proof conclusive that they are dis- 
honourable and threaten her peace and happi- 
ness. It is therefore the duty of such a wife to 
diseover for herself what such secrets may be.” 

“ Eugenia,” said Mr. Lorraine, seriously, 
* for your own sake I caution. you against let- 
ting your curiosity carry you too far. Remem- 
ber that evil knowledge thrust Eve forth from 
Paradise !” 

Mrs. Lorraine shrugged her shoulders. 

“The case must. indeed be a serious: one 
which makes Alfred Lorraine quote Seripture.!”’ 
she sneeringly said. ‘‘But:I shall give you no 
promise.. If you have: your secrets, it is but 
right that. I should’have mine.” 

Mr. Lorraine looked-askance at his wife, and 
for the firsttime in his life he begam to fear 
her. 

“What mischief may not a jealous woman 
do!” he thought. ' 

He debated the question whether or not ‘it 
would be wise to unburden-his bosom of its 
secret:and take his wife fully into his con‘idence, 
but heishrank: from doing so, though he half 
promised himself that at some future time he 
would make her his confidante. 

He presently arose and left the room. His 
wife followed him: with attentive eyes until he 
had disappeared, when her glance sought the 
floor. 

“ Alfred’s: behaviour is: very strange!” she 
mused. “Beyond a doubt he is burdened with 
some seeret which he keepsfrom me. It is my 
daty and interest to learn that secret. It clearly 








concerns Clara. If [ learn it I shall be mistress 
of the reasons which keep her here, and if, in 
my judgment, they can be set aside, she shall 
no longer remain beneath my roof. Possessed. 
of this knowledge, I shall also have an influence 
over Alfred which will effectually hold him in 
check when he forgets thejduty he owes his 
wife. And this Mr. Wardlaw,’too, the handsome 
stranger who dined with us to-day, he seems to 
be mixed up in'this matter. Is.Alfred’s secret 
one which contemplates his marriage with 
Clara? Ishall prevent any such plan as that. 
Mr. Wardlaw is one over whom I should like to 
secure an influence. I do not choose to havean 
insignificant country girl win a prize which a. 
woman like myself would be proud to secure. 
My train of admirers‘hap. grown small, but the 
éclat of winning this méwly arrived Mr. Ward- 
law will soon bring my errant knights back to 
their loyalty. Besides, Alfred himself needs 
constant reminding that *he must’ not neglect 
his handsome wife. I ‘must be-admired and 
liked. Popularity is as muchthe desire of my 
heart as love of wealth and display: I have not 
outgrown my zest for flirtationy and it would be 
‘quite a feather in my cap to catch the elegant 
Mr. Wardlaw before Mrs. Grahame hasan oppor- 
tunity of angling for him.” 

Thus the woman of society, forgetful both of 
conjugal vowsand the proprieties of civilisation, 
mused, and before her reverie was over'she had 
resolved upon carryimg out all the foregoing 
plans, and she also determined to adcoitly 
enlist the assistance of Mr. Wardlaw in 
fathoming the seeret which her’ husband so 
closely guarded. 


( Te:be Continued.) 








YOUR GRANDMOTHER'S NEEDLES. 





A wappradvantage which your grandmother 
probably had over her degenerate» deseendants, 
was the: possession of a tasty and handy little 
pocket-ease, ‘called a. “ house+wife,” for the 

ing of ‘her bodkin, her’ seissors and thimble, 
perhaps; her knitting-pins sometimes, but 
especially and always her needles. Needles were 
needles then—a-gold-eyed needle was a thing 
of price, but that imsured for it a steady, stay- 
at-home character,utterly foreign to its slippery 
representative. It was always found when 
wanted. If it were possible that a button 
should be found absent or loose, a thing hardly 
to be supposed in those days of tidiness, lavender 
and linen presses, out the little pocket-case 
would be whipped inja twinkling, and the evil 
would be remedied at once. 

Strong, solid and enduring was the sewing of 
our grandmothers. From the working of a 
sampler to the stitching of a shirt-fvill, all 
must be firm and unpickable. And the needle 
was a sturdy, substantial article, too, with a 
goodly girth in the waist. The finest needle in 
our grandmother’s case would very likely not 
“look at” the holes in a modern shirt-button, 
any more than our slim and delicate instruments 
would. take her trusty six-cord. Fine needles 
there were, and fine work, too; but we.are now 
thinking of ordinary work-a-day use. The fair 
fingers of the present time will probably be 
familiar with needles finer than those which 
were formerly kept for special occasions. 





Do not, as you hope for success, spend your 
time in idleness. 

Two frightful mountain accidents have oc- 
curred in the Alps on two successive days, and 
both from the same cause. On Saturday, the 
2nd, Herr Stihelin was precipitated from the 
Speer, in sight of his newly-married wife, as he 
leaned over to plucka flower, On Sunday a 
young optical instrument-maker of Luzern fell 
from a crag on the Pilatus, as he was gathering 
Alpine roses. The body of the latter was re- 
covered with great difficulty, and was, horribly 
mutilated; thatof the other has not yet been 
found. . 
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(THE RETUEN.] 


A GIRL’S TRIUMPH. 


a 


Tuer morning sun had been for some time 
peeping into the neat little cottage chamber 
where Francis Trevenor lay before he was con- 
scious of its regards ; though it brought with it 
the scent of fresh roses and the sound of rustling 
leaves, and pleasant suggestions of fair July 
weather. 


By little and little he was penetrated with a 
sense of the morning, and at last tried dreamily 
to turn on his pillow and get a fuller glimpse of 
its glory. A sharp twinge of pain was the 
result of the effort. Then Mr. Trevenor became 
aware that he was ina strange place, and in a 
state of much physical discomfort. 


What did it mean? He tried to unravel the 
mystery. Where had he been last night, or last 
week, or at whatever period his former existence 
had paused? The leafy stir at the window helped 
him ; he turned his eyes languidly thither, and 
slowly recalled a vision of great, tree-clad hills, 
cleaving the deep sky gloriously ; of a solitary 
road winding among them ; and so came to the 
particular of a wild, picturesque glen, and the 
thunder and foam of waters in its depths; of a 
tuft of white wood violets clinging to the side of 
a steep descent ; of himself leaning out to grasp 
it, and steadying his footing by the help of a 
slender sapling growing on the rock’s edge; of 





a shock—a crasa—sudden Jarkness—— 


*You’ve waked up, mister, hey you? How 

d’ye feel ?” 

motherly old woman stood at his bedside, 
and looked at him with interest from the shade 
of a remarkable cap. 

“T don’t know. 
pray P”’ 

** Hain’t you found out yet that you’ve an arm 
broke and an ankle sprained?” said the old 
woman, cheerfully, as if he were to be con- 
gratulated on such a surprisingly clever feat. 
** My old man toted you up from the glen down 
yonder yes’day afternoon ; and we thought you 
was done for, sure enough; but Miss Vance sot 
your arm, and you’ll come round nicely.” 

‘A broken arm anda sprained ankle! And 
I was to have been in London before the end 
of the week!’ exclaimed Trevenor, starting up 
impetuously, and falling back with a grcean and 
a sick sensation of faintness. 

«Now you jest quit that, mister,” said the 
old woman, warmly. “There ain’t no London 
for you for weeks to come, to say,;nuthin’ of 
this week. You’d better lie quiet, and keep your 
mind easy.” 

Quiet, and keep his mind easy! This to a 
man whose whole future depended on what those 
next few weeks might bring forth! Must he lie 
there, quiet, in that little mountain cottage, in 
the hands of an uninteresting old woman, while 
destiny played at football with his fortunes, and 
laughed in her sleeve, because he had no share 
in the game? He could not, at present, gain- 
say it. But to keep an easy mind, under such 


What am I doing here, 








a combination of circumstances, was a stretch of 
philosophy beyond Trevenor’s, ov, imdeed, most 
men’s attainments. 

“You needn’t be "fraid you won't be well took 
care on,” continued the old woman, consolingly. 
To say nuthin’ of me and the old man, there’s 
Miss Vance—she’s ekle to any doctor. Did I tell 
you she sot your arm, last night ?” 

“Did she, indeed?” muttered Trevenor. It 
was pleasantly possible that he might have te 
pass his future life a maimed monument of 
ignorant, female presumption. The old woman 
seemed to detect the disparaging thought, and 
resented it. 

“ Well, and why shouldn’t she? None of the 
doctors hereabouts could hold a candk to old 
Dr. Vance, and he learned her. Mebby she 
didn’t save my old man’s life a year ago, when 
he was a-bleedin’ to death up there in the 
quarry and ev’ry other help ten miles off. Never 
you fret. Didn’t I tell you she’s gone te 
Middlefr’d now to bring Dr. Macy, jest as a 
sort of satisfaction to your mind, I guess; fox 
she knows what she’s about, and where you'd a- 
been now, if we’d a-waited for him to set you to 
rights, the land knows.” 

“That is showing great kindness to a 
stranger,” said Trevenor, languidly wondering 
that he did not feel more grateful. But the haze 
of recent insensibility and incipient fever 
obscured all his faculties and feelings. He shut 
his eyes, and the voice of the old woman sounded 
like a voice in a dream. 

“We haven’t no partic’ler intention to be 
kind,” it said. “It’s just our way and Miss 
Vance’s to sort of try to do our duty by folks. 
Everybody has their own ways, mister, don’t 
ye know they hev? The only diffrence is, 
some on ’em has extraordinary ways, and some 
hain’t.” 

Whether this was, or was not the text the 
old woman took for a long monologue Trevenor 
could not afterwards recollect ; her words slipped 
past him like the lapsing of waves, with no in- 
telligible meaning to his ear. And with an 
ever-present sense in his mind of his causes for 
anxiety and disquiet, he was yet unable to think 
about them, but wandered away in mazes of the 
most trifling observation and speculation. For 
instance, the pattern of his nurse’s cap. Could 
such a wilderness 6f bows and corrugated border 
have been designed outside of a nightmare? 
Were there others like it in existence? And if 
so, who had the hardihood to appear in the first 
and original member of the series ? 

That portrait on the wall opposite—the repre- 
sentation of a melancholy lady, with dreary 
eyes and a bony neck—was it, or was it not, in- 
tended for “*Miss Vance?” Probably it was. 
Why should a bony-necked woman sit for her 
portraits in an angular linen collar that height- 
ened her special ugliness? Queen Elizabeth, 
who must have been bony-necked, had the good 
taste to encircle her throat with high ruffs, and 
hide it. Was that illustrious dame a credit to , 
her sex or not? Decidedly not; and why, oh, 
why, were people who did extraordinarily clever 
things in general so uncomfortable to look at 
or live with ? On the face of it, that must be 
Miss Vance’s portrait. 

All the while conscious of the absurdity and 
futility of these thoughts, but unable to control 
them, Trevenor lay there, he had no idea how 
long, before the sound of an arrival disturbed 
the still house; and immediately after there 
came bustling into his chamber a big, burly- 
faced country doctor. 

This potentate perhaps shared Trevenor’s 
doubts of the value of woman’s skill. With 
many a sharp interrogation and critical frown, 
he proceeded to put the patient to the torture of 
an investigation, not so much, apparently, of his 
injuries as of the manner in which those in- 
juries had been dealt with. He desisted in the 
end, with almost the air of a disappointed man. 

“I hope all is right, doctor,” said a sweet, 
clear voice beside Trevenor’s pillow. 

He could not see the speaker, but the voice 
instantly associated itself with the remembered 

erfume of that tuft of violets which had cost 
im so dear. 
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““Not so bad, on the whole, as I expected,” 
said the doctor, in the tone of one who reserves 
much. “To have escaped doing some fatal 
piece of mischief is something, Miss Vance.” 

“Of course, I cannot claim to possess more 
than a slight knack at surgery, compared with 
professional skill like yours,” Miss Vance 
meekly replied; was there a touch of sarcasm 
in her voice? ‘“ Buta little knowledge, applied 
at the moment when it is n » is equal to a 
great deal ten miles away, doctor. And I was 
anxious to have your approval of my work as 
soon as I could get it; or if that should be out 
of the question, to have you correct my 
blunders.” 

* Very prudent,” said the propitiated doctor. 
«There is nothing particular to correct. I will 
give you a few hints that may be of service to 
you. You have fallen into good hands, young 
gentleman.” 

“TI am quite sure of it,” said Trevenor, sin- 
cerely ; for Miss Vance had just stepped forward 
into his range of vision. That portrait on the 
walls hers, indeed! She was a graceful young 
woman in deep mourning; slender and almost 
girlish looking, but with a fair, frank face, above 
which rose a low broad brow, that might have 
been that of Portia; and the face was framed 
in loose curls of chestnut hair parted on the 
middle of the forehead, and rippling away to 
either side. 

Her eyes were large, singularly expressive, 
anc of alovely brown colour; and they gleamed 
just now with a spark of amusement; for she 
knew exactly how delighted the doctor would 
have been could he but have put his finger upon 
any flaw in the operation performed by his old 
rival’s daughter, “a chit of a girl, who had no 
business to meddle with matters outside of her 
natural department,” as he would have liked to 
have told her. 

** Mrs. Parke says you are from London, went 
on the doctor, moved by curiosity to learn all he 
could of the stranger. 

** Yes,” responded Trevenor, briefly ; and then 
feeling that he owed it to these good Samaritans 
to be more explicit, he roused himself to ex- 
plain: “I am on my way home from the north, 
and was tempted by the beauty of your scenery 
to walk afew miles across the country. I had 
better have kept to the stage-coach. I ought to 
be at home ina few days to attend to certain 
pressing business matters.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor, drily. '“ Your business 
must wait for you, Mr.——” 

“Trevenor. My name is Francis Trevenor.” 

“ Trevenor !” 

Someone certainly uttered the word, ina sharp, 
— whisper, drawing a quick breath, like a 
sob. 


“Who spoke ?” exclaimed Trevenor, involun- 
tarily. 

“T heard no one,” answered the doctor, with 

some slight expression of surprise. 
_ No, it had not been the doctor, sitting smooth- 
ing his red moustache, and looking at the sick 
man. It had not been Mrs. Parke, quiet in the 
tremendous shadow of her cap. And what in- 
terest for Daisy Vance could the name of a total 
stranger possess ?. Yet Trevenor could not be- 
lieve that that whisper had its origin only in 
his bewildered imagination. 

It recurred to his mind, with an odd persist- 
ence during the fevered days and nights that 
followed. Once, as he afterwards recalled, he 
started out of a restless sleep, fancying he heard 
it again, close to hisear. It was deep night; 
only a dim lamp burned in the chamber, and 
that was in a corner and shaded ; but the cur- 
tain was drawn back from the window opposite 
his bed, and he could see the evening star large 
and lustrous, shining from the blue depths be- 
yond. ; 

As he looked, the star seemed to grow larger 
and brighter, and actually to stand out from the 
sky. Itcame nearer and nearer, it grew more 
luminous still; and lo! now it was “no longer a 
star, but the face of Daisy Vance. The face of 
Daisy Vance, nore serious than ever, sweet and 
yet sad; full of all divine impulses of woman- 
hood, regarding him earnestly, with great soul- 





lit eyes, that seemed to look deep down into his 
own soul. 

Was he dreaming? Had the fever returned 
upon him? He put his hand before his eyes to 
brush the illusion away, but when he removed 
it, the face was still there. And now there was 
a stern, questioning intensity, it seemed to him, 
in it. He reached forth his hand to touch it, 
exclaiming : 

“ Are you my fate? And for evil or for good, 
which ?” 

“ Hush, hush! you are dreaming,” it answered, 
in Daisy Vance’s own voice; and the illusion 
was gone. 

It was only the kindest of nurses who stood 
there, having simply entered for a last look at 
her patient before retiring herself. 

« Ah !’ he murmured to himself, “ it was the 
evening star, after all: my evening star!” And 
his nurse half-catching his words, said : 

“Tt is the star that worries you; I will draw 
the curtain, and then, perhaps, you can sleep.” 
And she drew it, and went out. 

Trevenor lay ill for many days; then the wan- 
ing fever left him pitifully weak. He could 
neither do or suggest anything in reply to the 
urgent communications, which, after much cir- 
cumlocution, finally reached him from his law- 
yers. An old claim of heirship upon his fortune 
which he had been brought up to regard as the 
most audacious of intended frauds, had been 
lately revived, and was being pressed vigorously 
—it might be, in the end, successfully. But Tre- 
venor could do nothing bu’ wait, and abide the 
result. 

Meanwhile, every detail of the cottage chamber 
grew as familiar to him as if he had occupied it 
for years. Mrs. Parke’s caps ceased to impress 
him; her ancient spouse, to remind him of 
Ichabod Crane. Heseemed to have known Miss 
Vance for years, and called her Daisy in his 
heart, long before he ventured to take the pretty 
name upon his lips. 

Daisy! The name suited her exactly, he 
thought; but, in truth, she was one of those 
happy people who impart to everything con- 
nected with them a peculiar sense of fitness. 
Trevenor, who had been shocked at the outset, 
by finding himself the subject of feminine sur- 
gery, lost all disposition to be critical under 
Daisy’s care. 

He soon discovered that she was not a perma- 
nent inmate of the mountain cottage. Dr. Vance, 
who had been the chief physician in the nearest 
large town, had once owned it, and had left it 
with all his other wordly goods, to Daisy, at his 
death. The material of Daisy’s simple mourn- 
ing was always cheap, and generally put to- 
gether by her own hands; and she made no 
secret of the fact that she was staying on in 
that out-of-the-way place as a necessary 
economy. She sometimes looked anxious and 
worried, and Trevenor, who had such good cause 
to be anxious and worried himself, saw once or 
twice traces of recent tears in Daisy’s dark eyes. 

Trevenor would have liked some sympathetic 
share in Daisy’s perplexities, doubtless, also 
some friendly interest on her part in his own; 
but frank and delightful a companion as she 
could be, she glided away from any reproach to 
special confidences as inexorably as intangibly. 
There was a wonderful power of quiet resolu- 
tion about Daisy. 

She went away for a few days on “ business,” 
just as Trevenor’s convalescence became very 
marked ; just when he grudgingly thought he 
could least afford to do without her. He ven- 
tured to hint something of the kind, and Daisy 
answered, with a strange little smile: 

“‘T shall be absent only a week. Iam going 
down to the great deep, to see whether my ship 
comes in. It ought to make a safe landing, for 
it carries my heart.” 

‘Such a precious freight ought to have in 
itself the power to compel good fortune,” said 
Trevenor, not well knowing in what sense to 
interpret her metaphor. 

«IT am almost sure it will,” answered Daisy,, 
not smiling now, but very grave. Her fase was 
still thoughtful as she gave Trevenor her hand 
at parting, and with her “au revoir” a glance 
that revived his fever fancies—seriously elser- 





vant, deeply questioning ; almost, it seemed, as 
if she had some mysterious reason to pity him, 
or some doubt of him that made her fearful. 

The days dragged in Daisy’s absence. 
Trevenor had expected to miss her, but not 
with such absolute loneliness and yearning of 
heart. Anxiety and enforced inaction are bad 
companions, and Trevenor could not drive them 
away. 

The day before Daisy’s return came a letter 
from his lawyer, justifying his worst presenti- 
ment. Ifthe news it contained were true, he 
would shortly have to begin the world again as 
a com tively poor man. It was a hard blow; 
but, after the first shock, Trevenor felt rather 
relieved to be sure of the worst. He had, indeed, 
no friendly welcome for Poverty, now that she 
had come to him as a guest; but neither was he 
afraid of her. Other and better men had had to 
bear with her, and had done it gallantly, and so 
he felt, could he. 

And yet this little mountain-flower, Daisy ; 
was there to be no room in his straitened life to 
plant and cherish such a blossom? Did he dare 
to hope for it? 

She was back, as she had promised, at the 
week’s end. Trevenor did not know of her 
return, until he saw her standing, with the last 
of the day’s sunshine about her, in the doorway 
of the little parlour, where he now spent most 
of his time. He had never seen her look fairer. 
Some half-subdued emotion tinged her cheek 
with an unusual glow, deepened her eyes with 
an unusual brightness. As she gave him her 
hand, it even trembled: as she answered his 
greeting, her voice even shook. This in 
Daisy, always so self-possessed. What did it 
mean! 

“I hope your journey has been successful, 
Miss Daisy,” Trevenor said, wondering if her 
troubles had culminated as gloomily as his own. 

But she answered, briefly, “ Perfectly, thank 
you,” and the two sat down near each other and 
tried to talk of indifferent things. But there 
were deeper matters in the heart of each, and 
this slight surface-conversation soon threatened 
to die out in silence. Trevenor thrust it im- 
patiently aside. He wanted at least, a word of 
sympathy. 

«T have not been so fortunate as you have, 
Miss Daisy. I have had bad news since you 
left.” 

« Bad news !” echoed Daisy. 

I have lost all that I had—or shall lose it very 
soon.” 

« All!” echoed Daisy, in a startled way. 

“Well, probably,” answered Trevenor. ‘I 
do not yet know exactly how I stand ; but I have 
no doubt I shall be poor enough. Do you care 
to hear about it ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, Mr. Trevenor,” was all Daisy 
said, and that with an air of restraint, and 
shrinking back into the shadow—away from 
him, poor Trevenor thought, with a sense of 
chill. But he went on steadily enough to tell 
his story. 

«It may even be called a little romantic. You 
must know that I have always supposed myself 
to bearich man. My father left mea large for- 
tune, which had come to him in great part at 
the death of his only brother. This brother, 
my uncle, of course, died suddenly, some twenty 
years ago, unmarried, as everybody believed. 
But afterwards a woman appeared claiming to 
be his widow, and the mother of his child. For 
want of satisfactory proof, she failed to make 
good her story. She is now dead. But very 
lately her daughter has brought suit to recover 
her father’s estate, and is likely to be success- 
ful. My lawyer writes that a witness to the 
alleged marriage has been actually produced— 
some old family servant, supposed to have been 
dead for years. That gives the case a new as- 

«But this witness ; may he not be an impos- 
tor ?” exclaimed Daisy abruptly. 

“It is possible. My lawyer advises me to 
bring a charge of conspiracy against Margaret 
Trevenor.” 

« And shalk you, ?” 

Trevenox started. The words were uttered in 
the same thrilling whisper that had haunted his 
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ear since that first meeting. with Daisy, And 
looking at her more intently, he saw that her 
small Lends were clasped together tightly; 
through the twilight he felt her. great brown 
eyes fixed upon his facé, in‘a scrutiny painfully 
intense. Some strong emotion was agitating 
Daisy almost beyond Fe powers of self-control. 
Her excitement communicated itself to. Tre- 
venor. There was a moment of breathless sus- 
pense before he uttered his next words. 

«T shall not,” he answered, with an inexpli- 
cable nervous thrill upon him, and an effort to 
shake it away. “ Margaret Trevenor is certainly 
my uncle’s daughter.. I believe that her mother 
was his lawful wife. Iwill not move a finger 
to keep her out of the inheritance whieh is 
justly hers.” 

Had Daisy no word of sympathy or encourage- 
ment for him? Trevenor silently upbraided 
her in his heart for her unforeseen hardness ; but 
quickly repented ; her hands went up suddenly 
to her face, and he heard a sob. 

“Oh Daisy !” cried Trevenor; and all at once 
found himself telling her, in the most impas- 





NO EXACT RULE. 





Tuossr who keep house plants must be. aware 
that there is no settled rule to regulate water- 
ing. During.the first part of a.season. plants 
rarely get dry ; but toward spring, they absorb 
a great quantity. of water. In-the former: case 
they are weak, trying to rally and build them- 
selves up afresh. In the latter case they are 
hungry and robust, and assimilate nutriment 
very rapidly. “‘ But given as a rule,” says the 
amateur. There is positively none. No rule 
can be given. Watering requires all one’s 
powers of observation, thought and commons 
sense, to perform. properly. It was recom- 
mended once, in the case of a. greenhouse shrub, 
that it have “ plenty of air and intelligent water- 
ings.” No one can tell.how muchor how little 
a plant may need. The nearest approach to.a 
golden rule that I have seen is given by one of 
our leading florists. “In proportion to the 
vigour of a plant should its food be supplied.’ 
And this accords with the statement. already 


sioned way, how dear she had grown to him;| made. 


how the hardest thing to bear, in this reverse 
of fortune, was the knowledge that he had no 
longer anything to offer her but his heart and 
an empty hand. 

“Asif I cared for the hateful inheritance !”’ 
burst out Daisy ; and snatthing away the hand 
Trevenor tried to take in his, she stood upright 
before him. 

«There is another side t6 your’stery,”’ she ex- 
claimed, vehemently. “Suppose Margaret Tre- 
venor had. never eared or thought about her 
father’s fortune, except as if was wrongfully 
withheld from her’? Suppose, instead, she had 
dreamed all her life of clearing her mother’s 
name in the eyes of the world, and in: the eyes 
of those who had first dared to treat itlightly— 
her father’s proud and unjust relatives? Sup- 
pose one of them by chance came in her way, 
just as it was actually possible for her to 
attempt that vindication? Suppose circum- 
stances had enabled her to Keep the secret of 
her identity, and that she took advantage of it 
to test his sense of justice, and to ascertain 
whether he was like what she had been taught 
to consider the type of a Trevenor, or whethez 
there was genuine man in him, as there 
seemed to be? Suppose—” 

But Daisy’s torrent of words suddenly ended 
in tears. 

«Forgive me, Treverior,”° she sobbed, and 


been breaking, clasped the hands outstretched. 
to him beseechingly. 

“But how came you to be called Daisy 
Vance ?” he said. 

“T have always been known by my step- 
father’s name,” Daisy explained. ‘‘ He married 
my mother when I was a little child, knowing 
all her history, and believing in her, in spite of 
everything. I have used the little fortune he 
left me to clear her name—truly, I cared for 
nothing further. As for Daisy, that was the pet 
name they gave me when I was a baby, and it 
has always clung to me. I am Margaret 
Trevenor.” 

And Margaret Trevenor she will remain to the 
end of her days, for so Trevenor and she have 
agreed. 

It was but the other day that, talking of his 
accident, Trevenor told Daisy of the night when 
in his half-fevered state, theevening star seemed 
to grow more luminous, to come close to him, to 
change into her dear face. 

‘Tl remember it,” said Daisy. ‘I glided in, 
and stood between you and the window, acci- 
dentally ; and when I heard you mutter some- 
thing about the star I thought it annoyed you, 
and so drew the curtain.” 

“ But it was the star, afterall,” cried Trevenor, 
drawing her to him. “ You and it are one; you 
are, and will be, for evermore, dearest, my Even- 
ing Star.” J. 8. 


A roune man sent an offer of marriage to a 
girl whom he fancied, and received the following 
telegram : “Come on with your minister.” 











LASSOING A. SPECTRE. 
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Somz few years ago, towards the end of De- 
cember, all Moscow was startled: by, the. rumour 
—the first vague and doubtful, then more and 
more distinct—of a hideous figure which showed 
itself nightly just outside of one of the princi- 
pal “ barriers’ of the city, terrifying all-behol- 
ders with.the vgritable semblance of a demon— 
horns, tail, fiery eyes, and all. 

After a time, however, it was whispered that 
everyone that had been “interviewed” by: this 


disagreeable promenader had ended by finding |, 


himself minus his watch, purse, or other valu- 
able—a fact which aroused suspicions that the 
pretended demon, was, after ail, only some 
daring thief, requiring the exorcisms of the 
police rather than those of the clergy. 

Such, at least, was'the view taken in the 
bureau of police itself,. when’ the matter. was 
being discussed one night. by some dozen ment 
bers of the “ force,” with the addition of such 
details as popular rumour or their own lively 
fancy suggested. 

Suddenly a young Cossack, recently, enrolled, 
who had sat perfectly silent during the whole 


_ She | conversation, arose, and sat. quietly but firmly: 
Trevenor, upon whom a bewildering light. had | 


“It’s against orders to let Satan walk. about! 
I'll just go and tackle him.” 

So saying, the adventurous lad went: forth; 
saddled his horse, and set. off in search of the 
pocket-picking demon, taking with him no 
weapon save his “‘ arkru”—a short-lass6—as for- 
midable in Cossack hands as in those of. the 
American “ Gaucho.” 

It was dark long before he reached the: bar- 
rier, but a faimt gleam of moonlight showed him 
a ghastly figure, which seemed to rise out of the 
earth at his approach, and said, in a hollow 
voice: 

« Halloa, there! I want you! 
with me to the kingdom below.” 

This sinister summons was barely uttered, 
when the noose settled around the speaker's 
neck, and the half-throttled demon found him+ 
self jerked from his feet and flung violently 
to the ground. 

The Cossack bound him hand and. foot, 
trussed him up behind the saddle, and started 
back through the town at full gallop, utterly re- 
gardless of the cries of astonishment that fol- 
lowed his course, and the crowd that gathered 
at his heels like a snowball. 

Meanwhile, the chief of police, having gone 
to bed earlier than usual, had just fallen asleep, 
when he was aroused by a violent Knocking at 
his door and a shout of : 

«Your excellency ! your excellency !” 

“What the deuce is the matter ?” cried “his 
excellency,” savagely, adding a brief but forcible 
apostrophe, which need not be quoted. 

** Satan, your excellency,” answered a voice 
from without. 


Come down 





“Satan ?”? echoed the great man,. some» 
what startled at the announcement. of such ja 
visitor, despite the appropriateness of the houn. 

*There’s’a Cossack’ below; yout: excelleney: 
who says-he’s caught’ Satan, and. wants to 
know what he’s to de with him’ 

A: sudden reécolléetion of the barrier! demon ’” 
flashed upon the chief's: mindy and ‘he: compre- 
hended the whole affair in‘a moment. 

Hurrrying’ on hiy clothes as qtickly as ros- 
sible, he hastened’ Aowtisthiiie: and Prot csort 
the door thé horse’ with his ghostly burden, 
while’ the Cossack; making’ salute, said, 
quietly : : 

“Tve caught Satan, your excellency. What 
are your excellency’s orders about. him ?” 

Stifling a laugh, at his follower’s coolness, the 
chief ordered the prisoner’s disguise to be taken 
off, when the features revealed were those of a 
hotel thief, for whose apprehension.a large re- 
ward had. been offered. 

The rascal was promptly packed off to Siberia, 
while his captor received in full the recompense 
to which he was so well entitled. 
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FACETIZ. 








THE BRILLIANT CONVERSATIONALIST. 


Waar he said was this; 

“TI don’t like going on the jetty when the. 
band is playing. It makes such a noise that one 
can’t hear*oneself talk.” 

(And this'is all he did say for the next. half 
hour oF-so.). —Judy. 

VERY PISHY: 


War is an oyster the most unfortunate fellows 
in the world ?+Because his case isalways a hard 
ones —Judy. 

A MAN OF STANDING 


Swett: “ Rather'a stiff breeze this to. stand 
out in, boatman ?” ' 
Boatman: “Stiff, is it? Well, if yer carn’t 
starid out ina breeze as stiff as this what can yer 
stand ?”” —Fun. 
QUITE ACCOUNTING FOR IT. 


Mrs. Scroeems: “ How did yewr mamma 
like that butter I sold her, mise Lucy?’ 

Miss: Lucy: “‘ The butter was, not good ‘at‘all, 
Mrs. Scroggins, and it was all sorts of different 
colours.” 

Mrs. Scroeetns: “ Thatain’t nuffin’. If yew 
was to see my cows yew'd find ’em a main sight 
more speckelder than the butter.” —Fun. 

A SWEEPING REMARK. 


“* Hetp the sweeper, sir?” 

*Can’t, my man; I wasn’t brought up tothe 
business. Besides, I have no broom:” —Fun. 

TECHNICAL. 
(Lady with her-children at hatter’s shop.) 

Lavy: “ But I don’t want so small a one as 
that. I want one as large as his brother’s.” 

Harter (reproachfully, and more in sorrow 
than in anger): “Excuse me, but if you do 
you'll over ’at im, mim—over *at.’im.” 

—Judy. 
MONSTROUS. 

THERE is a married gentleman'residing in the 
vicinity of the Royal Oak, Bayswater, who com- 
plains that his better half gives him no —- 

—Judy. 
HARD ON AUNTIE: 

Youne Tarne (choosing a costume fora calico 
ball): “ Well, really, I don’t-know which would 
look best; but here comes auntie. I’m sure she 
can give us a wrinkle or two.” 

(But Aunt Primrose, who is getting on in 
years, didn’t half like’ it.) —Judy. 

A DROLL DRILL. 


Ir was confusing on the part of that officer, 
after giving the words “eyes right,” “eyes 
left,” and “‘ eyes front;” to add“ eyes about,” 
but he explained that he was preparing his men 
for possible services in Zululand. —Judy. 
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WEATHER PERMITTING 
Durine a recent. thunderstorm Lucy, who is 


easily frightenedj rushed straight: into the. arms’ 


of Charlie Fitzdangle, who was doing a duty 
call. Her mamma frowned, and said she-was’ a 
silly thing. Charlie said “Not at all,” and 
didn’t seem to mind a bit. —dJudy. 


ECONOMICAL. 

Youne Wire (shopping) : 
small dinner to-morrow, and.I’ shall want. some 
lamb.” 

Buroner: “Yes;’m Fore-quarter .o’ lamb, 
*m P”* 

Youne Wiss: “Well, I think three quarters 
will be enough?’ _ Bunche 

A country doctor has had his‘. portrait 
painted, and a local. art-critic declaresythat you 
can feel sawsand things rasping over your bones; 
and taste blue pills and quinineas you look ati 

WHO'D TAKE HIM: UP. 

Bungvotent Crurrarman (to Joe): “Why 
are you standing there, ‘little man?” 

Cause I’ve got nowheres to go to.””” 

Where are your father and mother ?” ' 

“Dunno. Goneaway ever .so long.” 

Poor little fellow! Well, welk; cam: you 
auswer this question 2?‘ When your. father*and 
mother forsake yous who.is it. that. will take you 
up? 

« The perliceman.” ‘ 

Tats is the way the town ¢lerk’s notite ‘read: 


“Marriage intended between William. Williams, |. 


of Williamstown, and Betsy Williams of 
Williams-bridge.” An’ unmitigated’ villain 
added in: pencil,. “ For. particulars. see small 
bills, to be circulated hereafter.” 

A: roune man, who is paying’ his‘addresses to 
his lady-love, stayed so late the. other night 
that the family were compelled to whitewash 
the wall next morning'to obliterate his'shadow. 

“Janz,” said he, “I think if you were-to lift 
your feet away from the fire, we: mighti have 
some heat in the room.” And they, hadti’'t' been 
matried two years either: 








HUMOUR IN THE FAMILY.. 





Goop: humour’ is rightly reckoned * a most 
valuable aid to happy home life... An equally 
good and useful faculty is a sense of humour! or 
the capacity to have a little fun along with the 
humdrum cares or work of life. e all know 
how it. brightens up things generally to have a 
lively, witty companion who sees the ridiculous 
peints of things and who ‘can turn an ce 
into an occasion for laughter. It does ai.great 
deal better to laugh over some domestic mishaps 
than: to ery or scold over them. Many homes 
and lives are dull bécause they are allowed to 
become too deeply impressed with a sense of the 
cares and responsibilities of life to recognise its 
bright,’ and especially its mirthful side. Into 
such a household, good, but dull, the advent-of 
a witty, humorous: friend:is like sunshine on a 
cloudy day. 

While it is always oppressive to hear persons 
constantly striving to say witty or funny things, 
it is comfortable, seeing- what a brightener a 
little fun is, to make an effort to have some at 
home. It is well to turn offan impatient question 
sometimes, and to regard it from a humorous 
point of view instead of becoming irritated 
aboutit. — 

‘Wife, what is the reason I can never find a 
clean shirt ?” exclaimed a good’ but rather im- 
patient husband, after rammaging some time all 
through the wrong drawer. 

His wife looked at him steadily for a moment, 
half inclined to be provoked, then with’ a 
comical look, she said : 

“TI never could guess conundrums; I give it 
u ” 

Then he laughed, and they both laughed, and 
she went and got his shirt, and.he felt ashamed 
of himself and kissed her, and then she’ felt 
happy; and so what might have been an occa- 
sion:for hard words and unkind feelings became 


are reproved. 


“Pm giving’ a}: 





just-the contrary,.all through the little vein of 
umour that cropped out to the surface. 

Some children, have a peculiar facility for 
giving a humorous turn to things when they 
It does just as well oftentimes to 
laugh things off as to scold them off. Laughter 
is better than tears. Let us have a little more 
of it at home. 





—s 





Aw intelligible explanation of the wet weather 
is given by an old whale-fisher, He says that 
during the thirty years he had. been in that 
business, he. had found that in Greenland there 
‘was one fine summer in ten years, a fact. which 
had; moreover,' been long recognised by the 
Greenlanders. Now his theory was that when- 
ever. there. was.a. hot. summer. in Greenland, 
there: was; of necessity, a wet.one here, and for 
this reason: the heat in Greenland acted onthe 
ice-fields; and set free a large numiber of bergs, 
which in their way southward became gradually 
melted, a large’portion of their moisture ascend- 
ing in the form: of vapour. This vapour: from 
‘the icebergs floating south; as well'as the steam 
arising under the.sun’s action from the inland 
ite-fields, formed the rain clouds which, driven 
by the north-west winds, deluge us with rain: 








THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE FALCON. : 


A Prrsran Fase. 





One time when June’s. delicious hour 

Put roses in each summer bower; 

When rivulets ran with tripping feet 

And all the fields and’ skies were 
sweet 

With honeyed fragrance; when the 
air 

No farther charms.or gifts.could bear, 

A Nightingale hung dowm her head 

And to the silent falcon said : 

«* How is it, when all birds rejoice, 

That you, who never. raise your voice 

In heavenly concert—and can bring 

No note to help the choir who sing, 

Are held the first in love and worth 

Of all the birds that skim the earth ? 

No matter what our virtues.are 

Or what bright robes, we chance to 
wear, 

You stand in honour with the King 

Above the sweetest ones that sing. 

While you. are dumb; your: lips: are 
kissed, 

You sit.upon the Royal wrist, 

And, from the regal board and plate, 

Eat everything most delicate. 

But I, who sing a thousand airs— 

For me; ’twould seem, there’s no one 


cares; 
The worm is all the food I get, 
And, for my house, the thorn is set?” 


Then said the Falcon: “You shall 
ear 

If you, for once, will be all ear. 

Though I perform a bundred feats, 

I shun self-praise ; my tongue repeats 

No hint of these. I do,what’s fit, 

And let the world take note of it. 

But you who act no worthy part 

Have'got your lesson all by heart, 

And sing between the earth and sky” 
‘See! what'a clever chap am I.’” 





GEMS. 


Nuver yet did there exista full faith in the 
Divine Word which did not expand the intellect 
whilé it rified the heart; which did. not 
multiply the aims.and objects of the understand- 
ing while’ it: fixed and simplified those of the 
desires and feelings. 

THex is.a time when men wiil not suffer bad 
things because their ancestors have’ suffered 





worse. There is a.time when the hoary head of 
inveterate abuse’will neither draw reverence nor 
obtain protection. 

WE.would like for some double-storied modern 
statesmen to tell us why it is that there are 
certain seasons when a politician can’ see a 
horny-handed'son of toil clear across the street; 
and at other seasons cannot see him a foot’ anda 
half away. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Cream Piz (fine).—One half-pound ‘butter, 
four eggs, sugar, salt, and nutmeg to your tastes 
and two tablespoonfuls of arrowroot. Wet with 
cold milk; pour on ita quart of boiling milk, 
and stir the whole'together. T'o be baked. in a 
deep dish. 

SrewrEp Appuixrs.—Peel' and core six apples, 
put the cores and, parings into a quart of water, 
and simmer gently.. Strain’ off, and pour the 
liquid over the apples, adding the juice of halfa 
lemon, and three ounces white sugar. Boil 
gently till the apples are quite tender, then turn 
out into- a~ basin; beat up with a fork; 
gradually adding abouta-teacupful of cream. 
When the.whole is about. the consistency of 
cream, pile up in a, glass dish, and put. away in 
a cool place. ipped cream or the: whites of 
eggs, well-whisked, may be put over ‘the top 
before serving. 

Puum Jam.—Take. equal. quantities of fruit 
and sugar, pound the sugar, pare and cut'up 
with a silver knife‘some ripe plums, lay the 
fruit in a dish, strew over them half the sugar, 
and leave them till the following day; then boil © 
and-skim the remainder of the sugar, add. the 
fruit, boil it up quickly; well skimming and stit- 
ring for twenty minutes; add the blanched 
kernels halved, boil for ten minutes; more, and 
the jam will be ready to pot. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ir is stated that the ex-Empress Eugenie has 
now really purchased the’ splendid castle of 
Wasserburge, Upper’ Styria. The front of the 
castle contains 122 windows, and the building, 
is over 400 years old. 

“ Yus,” hecried, passionately, «I love you so 
true,so true—” ‘Never mind, darling,” said 
she, artlessly, “I'll have my trousseau ordered. 
at once.” 

«© Miss Tuompson (Mts. Butler) is now busily 
engaged in preparing to celebrate on canvas the 
heroic saving of the colours. by Lieutenants 
Coghill and Melville. 

Tux following answer to a question in a paper 
in English history recently set in a zillah 
school deserves regard :—Question—State all 
you know of the Curfew. Answer—The Curfew 
is an island in the Mediterranean, surnamed 
Rufus, because it had red hair. 

Tue “ New York Herald” suggests that Gen. 
Grant should be appointed to succeed Mr. 
Welsh as Minister of the United States in this 
country. The “ Herald” thinks the appointment 
would bein every way “ fit, proper, and excel- 
lent.” 

THe man who has made the weather pro- 
phecies of the “New York Herald” famous 
throughout the world is a young Irishman, 
named Jerome J. Collins.. Mr. Collins is a scien- 
tifie‘engineer of rare ability; but he has turned 
his knowledge in another direction, and has 
made for himself a distinguished reputation in 
his new profession. 

An important movement is on foot respecting 
Scotland, about which the world will hear some- 
thing more definite shortly. The movement 
relates to the regulation of the liquor traffic in 
the whisky-drinking country north of the Tweed, 
and its object is to make all publicans and beer- 
sellers so comfortable that they may retire from 
business. To make‘a long story short, Scotland 
is to be permissive-billed on its own account, 
though the pill is to be so glided that even the 
publicans won’t guess they are to be done for. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Giraynor.—l. Marriage iicenses may be obtained at the 
Faculty Office, Doctor's Commons, near St. Paul’s. Cost, 
£2 2s. 6d. 2. To attempt to polish the bookcase yourself 
would simply mean to spoil it. 3. Writing good, but 
caligraphy is not spélt with two “1's,” and there are two 
“a's” in grammar. 

Nicwo.ss.—You had better consult a solicitor. The 
cost, we think, would be about £20. 

A. J.—The young man being so reserved, you must 
resort to the arts so well known to lovers and rouse him 
up. If this won’t do you must begin to talk of another 
gentleman friend, &c. 

H. P.—Always wear gloves when in the street. Wash 
the hands frequently in oatmeal water, and rub a little 
glycerine over them when retiring a: night. 

Twitiext.—Write to the Secretary, St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, Stangate, London. He will doubtless answer your 
queries. 

Cuiaricr.—Buy a leaden comb, and use it freely. 

Apa M.—The best advice we can give you is to let your 
eyebrows alone; but = you must use something, brown 


- cosmetic is h 


Lizzrz.—The best way would be to advertise your want 
in one of the French papers, through an English adver- 
tisement agent. 

H. A. C.—Send your advertisement to the Editor, 

«which must be accompanied by full name and address. 
We make no charge for insertion of matrimonial adver- 
tisements. 

Aw Unstiiever.—1. There are hundreds of women who 
act as housekeepers to single gentlemen and widowers, 
-who are for the most part highly respectable. 2. Unless 

«on very friendly terms, it would not be proper to ask a 
gentleman to take you to a place of entertainment. 

Memorr.—Yes, you are quite correct. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was a pupil of Professor 
Stokes of “Memory” fame. Mr. Stokes lectures daily 
at the Polytechnic at 12°30; he also teaches by correspon- 
dence, or he may be seen at his residence, Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

Epear.—We cannot blame the young lady—not a bit- 
‘Be more considerate of her feelings herea 

Ixgutrer.—You cannot do better than obtain one of 
‘Theobald’s ‘‘ Combination” telescopes, which on a fine 
day has been known to sight a flag 21 miles distant. With 
each telescope is given an astronomical eye-piece ; it has 
also a sun-glass. Mr. Theobald will forward from the 
factory, Portland House, Greenwich, a sample telescope 
for 12s. 6d 

Surtock. — Having made an agreement with your 
parents, you should be faithful to it. Their wishes and 
€eelings should be respected by you. 

Roesr E.—You should be abie to get a lead comb from 
a hairdresser’s. Some chemists also keep them. They 
cost about sixpence. 

T. L.—Some cases of epilepsy are curable and others 
are not. Each case should be specially treated by a com- 
petent physician. 

L.—When a superior landlord makes a distress for rent 
due to him a lodger should serve him with a declaration 
under the Lodger’s Goods Protection Act that such and 
such goods are his. He should make a tender to the 
superior landlord of all rent owing by him to his imme- 
diate landlord, or if he owes none should state such fact 
im his declaration. He may replevy his goods. 

A Constant ReapERr.—Write to the Secretary, Fonund- 
liog Hospital, Guildford Street, London, W.C 

D. R. B.—Ewald is a distinguished German orientalist, 
theologiar, and historian, who was born in 1803. He has 
written grammars of the Arabic and Hebrew languages, 
and several profound works on the Bible, some of which 
have been translated into English. Heisoften quoted by 
writers on theological subjects. Renan is a French 
philologist and historian, born in 1823, and holding a 
somewhat similar position in France to that which is 
held by Ewald in Germany. He has written several 
philological works, aud also several on the New Testa- 
ment. The latter. though able’as to scholarship, are 
looked upon with disfavour by orthodox people, onaccount 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW STORY, ENTITLED, 
“UNDER A LOVE CHARM; 


OR, A SECRET WRONG,” 


By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge,” “The Mystery of His Lov2,” $c., ¥c. 
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Bgapr Ou, Hetw Down, Hav Over THE Boom, and 
Berar Boom Sueers, four seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with ay young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. Ready Oh is dark, good-looking. 
Helm down is dark, hazel eyes, fond of children. Haul 
Over the Boom is fair, fond of music, blue eyes. Belay 
Boom Sheets is dark, of a lively disposition. 

Scrrocco and Scoroprrz, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, wish to corresvond with two young ladies. Scirocco 
is twenty-one, tall, curly hair, dark eyes, fondof children. 
Scorodite is twenty, medium height, fair, blue eyes, fond 
of music. 

Eprra L., nineteen, fair, dark brown hair and eyes» 
of aioving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
tall, fair young man. 

S. N. M., twenty-one, in business for himself, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about nineteen, with 
means. 

Jrssoom, twenty-four, medium height, good-looking. 
would like to correspond with a young lady possessed 
of means with a view to matrimony. He is a seaman in 
the Royal Navy. 

Sur, nineteen, domesticated, fond of home, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young man 
about twenty-one, of medium height. 


ONE RAINY DAY. 


Ow® rainy day, as Colin stood 
Upon the porch in doubtful mood, 
Not knowing whether 
In such vile weather 
On Phyllis fair to call were best ; 
Or if in making Love’s request 
The skies should smile in augury 
That he would win felicity. 


But Colin was a bashful boy, 
Whom bolder suitors would annoy, 

And by their folly 

e melancholy 

The one they seldom gave a chance 
To wait.on Phyllis to the dance, 
Or let him by attentions prove 
The trath and purity of love. 


Said Colin, “* When the sunbeams shine 
The butterflies come out to dine, 

And ramble over 

The beds of clover, 
But when the clouds their showers bring 
They stay indoors with folded wing, 
Nor dream, when taking sweet repose, 
That such as I would court the rose.” 


An evil hour for one may be 
Another’s opportunity ; 

im off went Colin lin) 

in tarpaulin 

To lovely Cy eieibe to impart 
The secret written on his heart ; 
And much to his surprise, I own, 
He found the maiden quite alone, 


She smiled, and then a rainbow threw 
Its arch of beauty o’er the two; 

Her eyes she lifted, 

The shadows drifted, 
And Colin knew, though not a word 
Was said—for speech had been absurd— 
That he of all who might propose 
Had won the right to wear the rose. 


So when in doubt a lover waits, 
Day after day still hesitates, 
If he should ever 
Meet Colin clever, 
He’ll learn of him to watch a chance 
When others halt, and then advance, 
And bear a maiden’s heart away, 
A lucky knight, some rainy day. J.P. 


Buiveskin’s Srapow, Peacr’s Revencr, Demon, and 
Micropxoxe, four seamen in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with four young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. Blueskin’s Shadow is twenty-one, tall, fair, 
loving, fond of music and dancing. Peace’s Revenge is 
twenty-two, medium height, dark curly hair, hazel eyes, 
loving, fond of home. Demon is nineteen, -looking, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. Microphone is tall, 
handsome. Respondents must be about nineteen, good- 
tempered. 

Lizzie and Besstr, K. and M., Luctz,Burrercur and 
Cowsuir, Harry G., and others, not having sent their 
full names and addresses, we cannot insert their adver- 
tisements. 

SEaGcLL, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
good-looking, of a loving ers would like to 
correspond with a young 

Ne .ure, Vin, and Sis, Ste friends, would like tocorre- 
spond with three young gentlemen. Nellie is twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, fond of home and music, domesti 
cated. Vinis twenty, medium height, dark brown hair 
and eyes, fond of home and music, Sis is Seventeen, 
tall, fair, golden hair, fond of music, lovi 


en bene —_ — ANEIZ, ~~ a 
correspond wit ree young men. ary is twenty- 
five. par as istwenty. Annieis seventeen. Respon- 
dents must be between twenty-twe and twenty-five, tall, 
ye no = nie dispositions. 


Swirrsr, and Swrxaine Boom, 
in ery — <) —" ~ , would like to correspond with three 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Dead Eye is 
—— -_ light blue eyes, and of a loving disposition. 
Swifter twenty-five, —— light brown hair, 
Swinging Boom is twenty-one, dark hair, 


, three seamen 


blue nay 
hazel eyes, tall. 
E. S. H., twenty-one, in a good position, dark hair and 
eyes, good-looking, would like to correspond with a fair 
young lady. 
Cuarurz A., Cuummyr’s Lament, Joz Doven, and 
Puieasive Jack, — seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to ony, Ghat with four young ladies with a viewto 


po rege lie A. is twenty-two, tall, fair, fond of 
children. my’s Lament is twenty-two, auburn 
hazel eyes, seakiaeaien Joe ‘bh is twenty-six, fair, 


light hair, biue eyes. Pleasing Ji is twenty-one, tall, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking. 
ne novel Me ipa hey yt Sr eite ‘ines io 
the avy, Wish to co mn ou: 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Shove Off is twenty: 
two, medium height, poh erga ~ oe Hook On is twent: 
four, fair, fond of dancing. Stem On is twenty-one, 
fair. Respondents must be good-looking, and thoroughly 
domestieated. 
wetted +» eighteen, Sols, fornetiontes, ous omens 
e to correspond with a gentleman about twenty- 
four, dark hair and eyes. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


A. Q. F. is na to by—Ada, eighteen, fair, light 
brown hair, dark blue eyes. 

W. T. J. b: Alice, eighteen, tall, fair, dark brown hair, 
of a loving disposition ; and by—. —Florence H., seventeen, 
“Maou token Raed seat offs 

aRTIN by—Lovi ae ond of home 
and children; by—Isabel P., thirt; , &@ widow, medium 
height, dark, loving ; and by— mely Emmie, thirty- 
seven, dark hair and eyes, tall. 

Daisr a dark, of a loving disposition, and 


Lit by—Pitchpot, fair, good-looking, and fond of 
music. 

VIoLET - ingen se tall, of a loving disposition, 
fond of children 

Aticz by— William, twenty-two, tall, fond of home. 

Lizziz by—George, twenty-two, fair,’ food of children. 

Mapourn’s address required by—M. A. F., nineteen, 
tring. medium height, brown hair, ee eyes, ‘dark, fond 
of music. 
AR gv Ay address required by—Merchant, twenty-five, 

. dark. 

W: F. by—Pollie, twenty-two, fair, of a loving disposi- 

tion, — + of home and music. 


James by—A. E. W., domesticated, fond of home; and 
by wn if -» twenty-one, fond of home and music, domes- 
“s. 


. ae A. by—Florence, auburn hair, blue eyes, medium 
eig) 

rare Lieut by—Alice B., tall, brown hair, grey eyes, 
fond of home. 

Rxp Lieut by—May F., fair, blue eyes, fond of home, 
of a sovtnn, Sapeeia ion. 

Wuirr Licut by—Bessie M., medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, fond of home and music. 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tuz 
Lonpoy RgapEe are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each, 

Tue Lonpos Beaper, Post Free, Three-halfpenc® 
Weekxiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Fightvence. 

Lrrg and Fasuiox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

EvEErBODY’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threevence 
each, 





*,* Now Avpgines Vol. XXXII. of Taz Lonpon Reapzr, 
Price 48. 6 

Aliso eg ‘Tire and inprx to Vol. XXXII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 200 (August) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Txz Loypow REeapzEr, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+4# We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily autnors should 
retain copies. 








of their sceptical tone, 


dents must be between eighteen and twentystwo, lowing, 
A 


fond of home, 
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